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A Catbird Family 
By RAYMOND S. DECK, Brooklyn Museum 
With Photographs by the Author 


N A sunny afternoon in mid-June, last year, I spied a Catbird among 

the grasses of a dry hillside. It flew off with an insect in its beak and 

followed a circuitous woodland route to a dingle of viburnum beside 
the creek. When I found a nest there a few minutes later, I ceased to marvel 
that its proprietor had been driven to barren hunting-grounds, for it was 
quite overflowing with young Catbirds—five of them, with sprouting feathers 
and lean, wrinkled faces. I sat in the thicket within 6 feet of the nest while 
the parent birds danced about calling snake/, but my stillness persuaded them 
that the epithet was undeserved. Before I left they were going about their 
domestic duties indifferent to my nearness. 

(Juite decided to make friends with the family, I returned to the viburnum 
thicket early the next morning. The chorus which greeted me soon died away, 
and later, while one of the birds was off on a foraging expedition, I set up a 
camera Close by. With liquid clucks of alarm the mother darted toward it and 
away; obviously she disliked its big glass eye glaring at her offspring. At 
length she flew to the nest and examined its contents tenderly, just as the male 
bird appeared with a plump green caterpillar. And despite that from the 
first moment of our acquaintance Madame had been braver than her spouse, 
the father now proved himself every inch a man. Spying the camera ominously 
near his home, he went into a frenzy of tail-twitching; he clucked and scolded; 
he dashed this way and he dashed that; but finding no way of getting the cater- 
pillar to the nest without coming under the baleful gaze of the camera, it came 
to pass that, quite resigned, he lifted his head—and swallowed the tidbit. 

While the birds were growing used to the camera, I took a walk along the 
wood-edge where wild geraniums still bloomed, pale and dwarfed with the 
lateness of the season. Blue flags trembled over the meadow; yellow star grass 
shone from the slopes. From a tangle of wild rose bushes a Yellow-throat sang 
in sprightly tone of witchery, and an Indigo-bird chanted deliriously from a 
hawthorn top. 

(101) 
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The confidence of the Catbirds, particularly the mother, came quickly and 
developed to a remarkable degree. The male bird never became so trustful as 
his wife; indeed, I fear the infants would have gone hungry as a result of my 
familiarity if it had not been for her efforts and example. Hardly had I now 
got in position to take photographs when the father arrived with a grass- 
hopper. He flew toward the nest but lost heart before reaching it; for some time 
he tried to muster up his courage but could not. Then the lady bird, seeing 
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her mate’s distress, made a pretty gesture. She fluttered over beside him and, 
with quivering wings, pleaded to deliver the insect at the nest; she received it 
in her open bill and straightway fed the young. Several times I saw this inci- 
dent repeated, although eventually the father tired of the performance and 
darted to the nest when his mate approached. No less delightful than this 
little drama was the frequent occurrence when both birds, perching on the rim 
of the nest, seized a large insect and tugged until it was reduced to portions. 

In such hot weather it must have been anything but fun to work as those 
Catbirds did. At intervals of two to three minutes all day, one or the other 
appeared with a caterpillar, a fly, or a wild strawberry; once the mother came 
with two early-ripe Juneberries, but these she swallowed herself, after perching 
with them on the edge of the nest. Dragon-flies were the real bread and meat 
of the family—red dragon-flies, blue ones, black ones. Often a young bird 
proved unable to swallow a big insect of this kind. With four glassy wings 
sticking from its mouth, it would turn up its face imploringly to the parent, 
always standing by for such emergency. Usually the latter gave only a foolish 
peck or two before the insect disappeared, but on one occasion a particularly 
magnificent dragon-fly was extracted and passed into the next mouth, but 
there, too, it proved too vast; in disgust the old bird seized it again, crushed it, 
and jammed it down a third throat. How the parents knew which infant had 
been fed last I do not know; I am quite sure that one fellow, by virtue of 
precocity and a very long neck, received more than his share of dragon-flies. 
Doubtless there was some effort at impartiality, for when, as often happened, 
an old bird arrived with its bill packed with caterpillars—and mayhap a dragon- 
fly as well—these unfortunate insects were parceled out into the several 
mouths; sometimes, too, the old bird clenched an insect lightly while one of 
the young drew it into his mouth, thus scraping off a bit of flesh to be given 
to another bird. For themselves the parents were content with meager fare, 
the mother once going to the length of devouring a hairy tent-caterpillar, 
though from the way she mangled it before swallowing, one could well believe 
it distasteful; again she gave merely an indifferent pinch to a caterpillar of the 
kind and left it hanging. To scraps of bread from my lunch, the birds often 
repaired for hasty pecks between hunting-trips. 

Watchful, like little gray nurses, the parents kept the nest scrupulously 
clean. And the fledglings prospered. One forward fellow now rose frequently 
to flutter ill-feathered wings. Once in so doing it tumbled to the outer twigs of 
the nest where it clung with toes and wings. With such agility did it scramble 
back by aid of the latter that even the baby Hoatzin with its ancient thumb- 
nail, may look to its laurels. At the flutter of wings or leaves, or a jar on the 
nest, the nestful of yellow mouths flew open in a chorus of ee-ee-ee/ A sudden 
motion toward the nest caused five long necks to dart in like so many snakes, 
while their owners resolved into a shapeless mass of gray bark. 

Nearly any bird will flee before an angry Song Sparrow, so it is little against 
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its pluck that just as I arrived for a visit on the following morning, one of 
my Catbirds dashed wildly from the shelter of its own home thicket, closely 
pursued by a next-door neighbor, a Song Sparrow with crest now standing up 
like a row of electrified shingles. There was the shortest period of alarm while 
I took my place again near the nest, but the father bird returning from the 
hunt came soon quite to disregard both me and the camera. Perched near 
his home he sang sweetly in an undertone, though his jaws dripped with 
squirming caterpillars. Then he flew over and fed the youngsters. At first the 
birds had alternated in their hunting excursions, one remaining constantly on 
guard, but now this precaution was abandoned; in other ways it was plain 
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e of that I had ceased to inspire deep distrust. When I approached the nest too 
sely closely the mother no longer remained content with crying dismally from a 
z up distance; instead she lit on my cap and tugged at the button, from this perch 
rhile darting down to peck, peck, peck my fingers; she hovered over my hand, 
the tapping it energetically with her bill; she even permitted me to stroke her 

near throat with my finger as she sat in the shrubbery near her home. Sometimes 
with when I made a gesture as though to harm its contents, she dropped onto the 
the nest, crouching low and spreading her wings so as completely to cover the 

y on young; here she drew her head in close and opened her bill in an attitude of 
lain tragic defiance. From pecking my hand when I had occasion to bring it near 
her family, she came now to light for a moment on it, sometimes with an idle 

peck or two. A somewhat unusual photograph of this incident was secured 

by focusing the camera on the nest from only a few feet away and in full view. 

I held my right hand over the nest and as the mother perched on my fingers 

lightly as a feather, I took the picture, tripping the shutter with my left hand. 


Then I trudged away, while from off in the wet forest came the silver 
o0-a-lee! ee-a-loo! of a Wood Thrush. A Towhee called. Back in the viburnum 
thicket a Catbird sang sweetly in an undertone. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE HOUSE WREN 


Photographed by A. E. Steinbring, Ripon, Wis. 


The Cactus Wren 


By MARGARET D. MOORE, Evanston, III. 


WREN eight and a half inches long? Impossible!” I hear you say, 

But there is such a Wren—there are many of them, in fact, rearing 

their families each springtime among the cacti on the arid deserts of 
southern Arizona. 

My first meeting with this strange bird was on a morning in late February. 
I had heard its queer 
rattle before and had 
attributed the call 
to some new variety 
of Woodpecker. On 
this particular morn- 


ing I happened to be 
looking out of our 
kitchen door. Some 
dish-towels were 
spread over the top 
of a low creosote 
bush to dry. Near 
this bush was our 
wood-pile with many 
thread-like strips of 
bark among the logs. 
Presently a_ rather 
sizable bird alighted 
upon the bush and, 
spreading its little 
legs apart, tried with 
all its might to carry 
away one of the 
towels. It did not 
see me through the 
screen, and by re- 
maining quiet, I had 
a fine opportunity to 
observe its markings. 
Its identity puzzled 


me greatly. It had 


on its head the rufous 
A CACTUS WREN AND ITS HOME cap of the Chipping 
(106) 


as 
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Sparrow, through its eye the white line of the Red-eyed Vireo, and its throat was 
white like that of the Peabody Bird. Below this white throat-patch was a larger 
patch composed of black spots so heavy and close together that from a distance 
they looked like a bib. The bird’s belly was faintly yellow. Its back and sides 
were mottled black and white almost like a Woodpecker’s. But what puzzled me 
most was its bill. I had learned that it is very important to observe the shape 
of a bird’s bill. In spite of the rufous cap, I had to tell myself that this bird 
was not a first cousin to the Chipping Sparrow, for no Finch ever had a long, 
wicked-looking bill like that. No, it was more like the bill of the Thrashers, of 
which there were so many representatives on the desert. Being a close relative, 
a Wren would naturally have a Thrasher’s bill. But who ever heard of a Wren 
like that? 

My bird found the dish-towel too great a burden and, seeing the scraps of 
bark in the wood-pile, gathered up a few pieces and flew away. As soon as 
possible I substituted some bits of white rag for the dish-towels, as being 
more suitable for nest-building. 

The bird never went very far from the house after its visits to our back 
door. It was not long before I found the nest, and this proved even further 
that the Cactus Wren is a freak. That this particular nest was not unique in 
form was shown by other nests which I found later. It was flask-shaped, large 
and cumbersome, measuring about 15 inches from the opening to the back. 
The nest was set on its side among the branches of a cholla cactus—strange 
nesting-site to choose! The opening was large enough to admit my hand, and 
when the bird was brooding, she could not be seen from the outside. The 
material composing the nest consisted of dried grass, strips of bark-peelings, 
bits of white rag (which accounts for the raid on our dish-towels), and a large 
piece of burlap. The lining was of chicken feathers and bits of fur from some 
cotton-tail bunny that may have been caught on a cactus thorn. Within the 
nest were four white eggs, heavily mottled with reddish brown, and with an 
almost solid brown ring around the blunt end. They measured about an inch 
from tip to tip. 

| often wondered how a bird could alight on such a thorny surface, let alone 
build a nest there, but the Wrens seem to find a place among the vicious thorns 
without difficulty and without injury to themselves. 

lhe Cactus Wren is fearless. It was not so surprising to see it come to our 
bushes for nesting material when apparently no one was about, but to have 
it pose for its picture on the top of a cholla with the camera only 6 feet away 
showed unusual confidence. I have no doubt that when the mother bird is 
brooding, she remains quietly on her eggs in the deep recesses of her com- 
modious nest, even though human beings may pass close by. 

The Cactus Wren has no glorious song like that of our beloved House Wren 
but seems to be quite content to sit on the top of a building or a giant cactus 
and sound its queer rattle that is more like the House Wren’s scolding note. 


Blacksnakes and Birds 
By HUGH SPENCER, Chester, Conn. 


(Illustrated by the Author) 


E WERE enjoying our honeymoon—spending it building a house in 


the 4 acres of rocks, trees, brambles, and swamp that we call ‘Briar- 
patch.” We did not realize then, as we do now, that we had mapped 
out more work for that summer than we could finish in five years, and we were 


taking time to enjoy our neighbors of the fields and trees. We had put up 


several bird-houses, one of them on a large chestnut tree near the house, and 


a pair of Wrens had not been long in finding it and had moved in and started 


a family. They were happy little people, those Wrens, and there was no 


greater pleasure than to hear them singing outside our window early in the 


morning. 


One day a friend came to call and, looking around, he spied the bird-house. 


“What's that up there in the bird-house?” he asked. ‘Looks like a snake.” 


ta 
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HIS GREED HAD PROVED TO BE HIS UNDOING 


AND HE WAS TRAPPED 
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We looked, and our hearts sank 

a dark object with beady, 
glittering eyes protruded from the 
Wren’s doorway. We had heard 
the voices of bird babies up there 
only that morning! The black 
head moved nervously, the black 
eyes gleamed viciously, the snake 
was evidently in trouble. He had 
found it easy getting in with an 
empty stomach but now that he 
was full of little Wrens he could 
not get out through the 1-inch 
hole in the box. His greed had 
proved to be his undoing and he 
was trapped. 

A ladder was quickly brought 
to the scene and the box opened, 
and after some excitement a 4- 
foot blacksnake lay dead on the 
ground. We took the remains up 
into the garden to hold a post- 


mortem inquest and autopsy, but 
by the time we had exhumed the 
fourth little Wren we gave it up 
and buried the whole mess in dis- 
gust and despair. The verdict of 
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‘Guilty’ was unanimous. Now, when we put up bird-houses we try to put 
them where they will not be accessible to snakes. 

The blacksnake, as far as I have been able to observe in this locality, is 
one of the worst enemies of our birds. Elin came in all excited one day to tell 
me that a big snake was getting into a Catbird’s nest and eating the little 
birds. I went out with some doubts in my mind as I didn’t know of any Cat- 
bird’s nest and thought she would be the last person to find one. But she 
was right and I arrived on the scene just in time to see a big black racer de- 
parting, while the parent birds and several others cried and scolded. I leaped 
to the rescue but I was helpless; the nest was in a low swamp huckleberry bush 
surrounded by a thicket of wild rose brambles. I could not get near it and the 
snake escaped. Two young birds remained in the nest. 

I returned to my work but it was not long before the clamor arose again. 
Once more I raced to the rescue, this time armed with a rake, but again I was 


SHE WENT OFF IN A HURRY 


frustrated by the thicket and but one little Catbird remained in the nest. 
I went back to my work again expecting to be called at any moment, and, sure 
enough, the same scene was repeated, but this time old ‘evil eyes’ escaped with- 
out his victim, but the last little bird lay dying on the ground. 

The next time I find a snake lunching on little birds in my bushes I shall 
know enough to sit quietly waiting for him among the thorns and mosquitoes, 
with a gun across my knees, until he comes back for his second helping. 

\nother snake episode occurred that same summer that we had the ad- 
venture with the bird-house. 

In a tangle of thick grass and dewberry brambles, not more than 1o feet 
from the wall of the house that we were building, Mr. and Mrs. Bob-white 

ip housekeeping. When we discovered the nest there were three eggs 
We had not seen the birds and apparently they had not seen us, though 
passed within a few feet of the nest many times a day. Evidently Mrs. Bob 

as one of those ‘early birds’ who got through with her housework at an early 
hour in the morning and went off to spend the day in the fields with her spouse, 
for cach day we found a new egg added to the collection until there were ten. 
Then, one day, she saw me; I wasn’t near the nest and was minding my own 
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business but that didn’t make any difference to her. She went off in a hurry 
and the things she said about me—well, I never thought a lady would use such 
language and it doesn’t bear repeating. After that we saw no more of her and 
no more eggs were added to the ten. She wouldn’t live near, much less try to 
raise a family in the shadow of our house. 

After several days we decided that something must be done; those eggs 
must have a mother, so we searched the town until we found a man who would 
let us have a broody hen. A nest was prepared for her in an old barrel parked 
in a shady spot, and we got her comfortably started on some china eggs. Then 
the Bob-white eggs were introduced. 

As a result of considerable research we learned that the period of incubation 
for Bob-white eggs is twenty-eight days (for domestic hen’s eggs it is twenty- 
one). So, after a week we added a few hen’s eggs to insure some kind of a 
hatch and to provide some domestic companions for our little Bobbies when 
they arrived. 

Alas, they were destined never to arrive. All went well for a while until 
old Biddy developed a habit of flying off the nest about once a day with a 
great cackling of excitement or fright. And every time this happened we dis- 
covered that one of the Bob-white eggs had vanished. For a while we thought 
that the hen had been eating them, until about the time the last one dis- 
appeared we saw a great blacksnake gliding off through the grass. 

Circumstantial evidence you will say—yes, but very circumstantial. 


MOUNTAIN SONG SPARROW 
Photographed by A. M. Keen, Lytle, Colo. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 
XXXVI. PILEATED AND ANT-EATING WOODPECKERS* 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


PILEATED WOODPECKER 


The Pileated Woodpecker (Phiwotomus pileatus) is a resident bird of the 
forested regions of North America. The migratory movements of this bird are 
so slight as to be practically negligible. The ranges of its four subspecies are 
as follows: 

The eastern Pileated Woodpecker (Phiwotomus pileatus pileatus) is a resi- 
dent in the southeastern United States, north to Maryland, southeastern 
Pennsylvania, southern Indiana, southern Illinois, Missouri, and Oklahoma; 
west to central Texas; south to southern Texas, southern Louisiana, southern 
Alabama, and northern Florida; and east to eastern Florida, eastern South 
Carolina, and eastern Virginia. 

The Florida Pileated Woodpecker (Phiwotomus pileatus floridanus) is a 
resident in central and southern Florida. 

The Northern Pileated Woodpecker (Philaotomus pileatus abieticola) ranges 
in eastern and central North America, north to Newfoundland, southern 
Quebec, northern Ontario, northern Manitoba, and southern Mackenzie; 
west to Alberta, central Montana, western South Dakota, and eastern Ne- 
braska; south to Iowa, northern Indiana, northern Ohio, western Virginia, 
Pennsylvania (except southeastern part), New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island; and east to Massachusetts and Nova Scotia. It is also of 
casual occurrence in New Mexico. 

The Western Pileated Woodpecker (Phiwotomus pileatus picinus) occurs in 
the northwestern United States and southwestern Canada, north to southern 
British Columbia; west to southwestern British Columbia, western Washington, 
and northwestern and central California; south to central California, southern 
Idaho, and northwestern Wyoming; and east to northwestern Wyoming and 
western Montana. 


ANT-EATING WOODPECKER 


The Ant-eating Woodpecker (Balanosphyra formicivora) as a species is 
resident from Panama through Central America and Mexico to the south- 
western United States. It is divided into six subspecies, of which four occur in 
what is ornithologically considered as North America. 

The Ant-eating Woodpecker (Balanosphyra formicivora formicivora) is 
resident in Mexico and in Texas, north to south—central and the southern 


*The Ant-eating Woodpecker was figured in the December issue of Brrp-Lore 
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part of central western Texas, the Mexican states of Nuevo Leon, San Luis 
Potosi, Zacatecas, Jalisco, and Sinaloa; west to Nayarit (Tepic) and Michoa- 
can; south to Oxaca, Chiapas, and Guatemala; and east to Guatemala, Vera 
Cruz, and Tamaulipas. 

The Mearns Woodpecker (Balanosphyra formicivora aculeata) is resident 
in central northern Mexico and the southwestern United States, north to the 
northern part of central western Texas, northern New Mexico, and northern 
Arizona; west to northwestern Arizona, Sonora, and Durango, New Mexico; 
south to Durango; and east to Chihuahua, central western Texas, and central 
New Mexico. 

The California Woodpecker (Balanosphyra formicivora bairdi) is resident 
in the Pacific district, north to northwestern Oregon; west to western Oregon, 
and western California; south to northern Lower California; and east to central 
California. 

The Narrow-fronted Woodpecker (Balanosphyra formicivora angustifrons) 
is resident in the Cape San Lucas region of Lower California. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
EIGHTY-FIRST PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Pileated Woodpecker (Phlwotomus pileatus, Figs. 1, 2).—I have never seen 
a Pileated Woodpecker in nestling plumage. The adults undergo practically 
no change in color with age or season. The male has the entire crown and the 
malar stripe red, while in the female the forehead and malar stripe are blackish, 
sexual differences clearly shown in the frontispiece. 

Four closely related races of this widely distributed species are recognized: 
(1) A small blackish race with a short, broad bill from southern Florida (P. p. 


floridanus); (2) an intermediate race from Maryland to north Florida and 


Illinois to Texas (P. p. pileatus); (3) a very large race from the Northeastern 
States and Canada east of the Rockies (P. p. abieticola); and (4) a slightly 
smaller form of the latter without, or with but slightly developed, whitish tips 
on the outer primaries, from the northwestern United States and British 
Columbia (P. p. picinus). The differences separating these races are too slight 
to be of value in field identification, and it is fortunate, therefore, that each 
form remains within the confines of its own range and may be known by the 
place in which it is found. 


Notes from Pield and Study 


An Exhibit of Bird-Paintings 


So far as the writer is aware, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; is the first town of the country to hold a 
representative exhibition of bird- and animal 
paintings of contemporary artists, aside from 
those exhibitions which have been held in 
connection with stated meetings of the Amer 
ican Ornithologists’ Union, the Cooper 
Ornithological Club, or the Wilson Club. 

\ total of 


etchings were exhibited from December 9 to 


108 paintings, drawings, and 
19, in the gallery of the Harrisburg Public 
Library, under the auspices of the local Art 
\ssociation. 

The nucleus of the exhibition was a series 


of seven water-colors and one oil by the 


lamented Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Other 
artists represented were: Frank W. Benson, 
Major Allan Brooks, Charles Livingston 
Bull, R. Bruce Horsfall, Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
Mrs. M. W. Jacobs, Francis L. Jaques 
Geoige E. Lodge, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., 
Benson Moore, Karl Plath, A. Phimister 


Proctor, Carl Rungius, Will Simmons, and 
the writer 

\mong the Fuertes paintings were a careful 
study of the nesting Flamingoes at Andros 
Island; a portrait of a White Gyrfalcon; a 
used as an illustration in Florence 
Merriam Bailey’s ‘Handbook of Birds of the 


Western United States’ 


Poor-will 


; a flock of Crows; a 


pair of American Mergansers; a Magnolia 
Warbler; and an oil of Canvasback Ducks. 
\ water-color of Mearn’s Quail done in the 
earlier portion of the artist’s career was 
greatly admired. 

In connection with the exhibit, a splendidly 


‘The 


Bird-painter’ was presented, and remarks 


attended lecture on Problems of the 
on color pattern, facial expression, and ana 
tomy of birds were illustrated with paintings, 
lantern slides, and a living Barred Owl. 

It is to be hoped that other towns will 
excellent example. 


follow Harrisburg’s 


GEORGE Mikscu Sutton, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Large Numbers of Horned Grebes in 
Central West Virginia 


During the period from November 28 to 
December 5, 1927, there occurred in the vi 
cinity of Buckhannon, Upshur County, W 
Va., a very unusual flight of Horned Grebes. 
This is normally a rather uncommon bird in 
West Virginia, except along the larger rivers, 
and the numbers of birds present along every 
small stream, and away from any water at 
all, caused a great deal of attention. 

The 


taking a class in biology on a field trip on the 


writer first noticed the birds when 


morning of November 28. Passing along the 
Buckhannon River, we were surprised to see 
at a little distance a flock of 8 grayish birds, 
and we expected them to fly at any moment. 
We were much surprised when they dived. 
Very soon we picked up one along the bank 
of the stream that some hunter had shot, 
thus making the identification sure. 

In less than an hour’s time 20 live birds 
were seen and 4 dead birds were picked up 
along the banks. Duck-hunters, mistaking 
the birds for Ducks, or with the usual ten 
dency of some so-called ‘sportsmen’ to blaze 
killed a 
number during their stay, before attention 
to the authorities. The 
Brooks, pub 


away at any strange bird, large 
could be brought 
State Game Protector, A. B. 
lished a notice in the local papers warning 
hunters of the illegality of shooting these 
birds. 

Mr. Brooks stated that he was kept busy 
all day, the 28th, answering inquiries about 
the birds. Many people picked them up 
from the ground, from which thev were un 
able to rise. In the village of Adrian, 8 miles 
from Buckhannon, the writer was told of 5 
being picked up. Scattered reports came from 
all over the county, so the number of birds 
forced down must have been very great. It 
is to be regretted that they did not receive 
MaAvrich 


hospitable welcome. 


a more 
Brooks, French Creek, W. Va. 
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Notes on a Whip-poor-will 


On May 16, 1927 (an early date for this 
part of the country), I found a Whip-poor- 
will’s nest and her two eggs. It was found 
by accident, as is usually the case with this 
species. While walking along a trail in 
dry, scrubby woods, a large, brown bird 
flew up from almost under my feet and 
silently flitted off in the bushes. In- 
stantly the white, lilac-blotched eggs 
placed on the bare leaves caught my 
eye. If she had sat still I should never 
have found her eggs. 

\fter a few days I returned to the 
spot with camera and other photo 
graphic equipment. So closely did she 
resemble the dead leaves around her 
that it took me quite awhile to find 
her again, although I knew exactly where 
to look. First I took three pictures of the 
eggs and then left the camera focused on the 


WHIP-POOR-WILL ON NEST 


eggs, fastened a 20-foot thread to the shutter, 
and went noisily away. When I returned, in 
fifteen minutes, she was on the eggs soI pulled 
the thread and secured a picture of 
her. She seemed to be so tame that I 
sat on a log quite a distance away in 
order to get another picture. I was 
there for over an hour but she re 
fused to return, although she flew 
over the nest nine times at frequent 
intervals. Once she lit in the leaves 
only 4 feet from where I was, and re- 
mained there for ten minutes. When 
I stirred she looked at me but didn’t 
move, but when I sat quiet she ap- 
peared to doze. It had gotten too late 
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to do good photographing by this time so 
I went home. 

A little over two weeks later the eggs 
hatched and I went to photograph the young. 
On approaching the nest the mother flew off 
without trying in any way to distract my 


EGGS AND NEST OF WHIP-POOR-WILL 


attention, and two tiny balls of down scram- 
bled in opposite directions and squatted flat 
in the leaves about a foot apart. I placed 
them together and photo- 
graphed them, but they re- 
sembled the dry leaves so 
closely and were so shape- 
less that no one would pos- 
sibly recognize them as 
young birds. They were 
very spry youngsters and 
left the spot where they 
were born after three or 
four days. 

Two weeks later I hap- 
pened to pass the spot and 
the mother and one young 


one flew up. The young bird flew off about a 


hundred feet but the mother flung herself 


down in the leaves in front of me, beating her 


WHIP-POOR-WILL PLAYING THE CRIPPLE 


Drawn by L. W. Turrell 
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wings on the ground and acting as if she were 
terribly wounded. I followed her to see how 
far she would lead me and she kept it up until 
she had led me soyards. While she was doing 
this I could approach her as close as 6 to 8 
feet, and discovered that she had white outer 
first I 
thought that those on the other side were 


tail-feathers on only one side. At 


concealed, but after observing her closely as 
she flitted away from me I could plainly see 
that the outer tail feathers on the other side 
were all brown. Her tail was complete so I 
concluded it to be a freak marking.—LorING 
W. TurreELL, Smithtown Branch, L.1I., N.Y. 


The Range of the Black Vulture 


The Black Vulture occurs quite commonly 
here at Lexington, Va., which is in the Valley 
of Virginia, west of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, about 10 miles from the first ranges of 
the Alleghanies, and about halfway between 
The 
northern range as a resident is currently given 
In the ‘Birds of North 
Carolina’ (by Pearson and the two Brim- 


the cities of Roanoke and Staunton. 


as North Carolina. 


leys), the only record of its occurrence in the 
North Carolina mountains is given from 
Yet here, 
300 miles farther north and in the mountains, 


Buncombe County by Cairns. 


there are many of them, and I am sure it is 
a resident. Our a'*titude, it is true, is only 
about 1,000 feet, or of the lowest points in 
the Valley. 

I had noticed a good many of them this 
summer. In September my brother-in-law, 
Alexander Sprunt, Curator of Birds of the 
Charleston (S. C 
I took him out to a slaughter-pen where 
Vultures gather. We found about 60 Vultures 
there and at least 40 of them were the Black 
Vulture. 


.) Museum, was here, and 


As we disturbed them, they began 
walking in single file in a long procession up 
a steep hillside for 200 or 300 yards, and then 
near the top took flight. 

I have identified them regularly since then 
through the autumn and nearly every day 
this About 
every five Vultures that I see in the air at 
I did not look for 
nests at the proper time this year, but some 
of those that I saw in the summer seemed to 


month (December). two of 


this season are the Black. 


Bird-Lore 


be young birds. I have noticed none of them 
in the Valley north of this county. I am 
going to keep records on them through the 
winter.—JAMES J. Murray, Lexington, Va 


An Oriole’s Color Sense 


I had often read that birds do not like 
bright-colored for 
but it was not until one spring day, a few 
years that I 
seemed to me to confirm that statement. 

A female Baltimore Oriole had been pulling 
at threads and ravelings which were fast to 
the clothes hung out on the line to dry, and 


materials nest-building, 


ago, saw something which 


I decided to furnish some material for her 
nest-building. I cut some short lengths of 
wrapping cord, among which were two or 
three bright red pieces, and laid them on the 
grass under the clothes-line. 

Mrs. Oriole soon found them and began 
carrying them away to a large elm tree north 
of the house. When she picked up one of the 
red strings, instead of flying to the elm tree 
as she had done with the white ones, she flew 
to a cherry tree just west of the house. | 
was very much interested and watched her 
closely. After perching in the cherry tree in 
apparent indecision for some time, she flew 
back to where the strings lay upon the grass, 
and put the red one back in almost the exact 
place from which she had taken it; then she 
picked up a white string and flew away 
directly to the elm tree. 

She continued to work until all of the white 
strings, but none of the red ones, were carried 
away. How could she have told me more 
plainly that she had no use for the red strings? 
—Mavup Situ, Juda, Wis. 


Clay-colored Sparrow at London, Ontario 


Bird-study in any given locality, extend- 
ing over a period of many years, is almost 
certain to produce a number of interesting 
records. Some, perhaps, might be classed as 
purely accidental, while others can hardly 
be called accidental and yet are very difficult 
One record from the 


to explain. such 


London (Ontario) district is the Clay-colored 
Sparrow. 
This is a species of the western plains, 


Chapman’s ‘Handbook of the Birds of East- 
ern North America’ giving the eastern limit 
of its range as Isle Royale, Mich., and north- 
western Illinois. ‘Michigan Bird Life’ 
Barrows, 1912) reports two specimens from 
that state, one taken by P. A. Taverner at 
Port Huron, May 2, 1902, and one taken at 
Isle Royale by W. A. McLean, August 25, 
1go4. Another was seen at Isle Royale on 
\ugust 26 and one each on August 28 and 
31 of the same year. Possibly these records 
gave rise to the inclusion of this locality in 
the range as above noted. What Michigan 
records there may be since the publication 
of Barrows’ book we do not know. It is 
evident, however, that the bird is at least 
not common in the territory immediately to 
the west of us, the nearest point in the breed- 
ing-range being some 450 to 500 miles away. 

[he first specimen taken near here might, 
therefore, be very well termed accidental. 
This bird was shot by W. E. Saunders on 
May 8, 1894. Macoun’s ‘Catalogue of 
Canadian Birds’ gives the following account 
of this incident: “‘While hunting in a field of 
small shrubs about 15 miles west of London, 
I saw a small Sparrow sitting on the top twig 
of a shrub, after the manner of the Field 
Sparrow, and heard him give the note whose 
author I was looking for. It proved to be 
Spizella pallida, the first record, I believe, in 


r province, though they may yet be fouad 
inhabiting the northwestern extremity next 
to Manitoba.” 
rhe Clay-color was not again heard from 
ffr twenty-eight years, but in May, 1922, it 
once more paid a visit to London, and the 
most interesting chapter in its history began 
e written. 
On the afternoon of May 28 of that year, 
W. E. Saunders and the writer were driving 
about 2 miles east of the place where the 
specimen was taken in 1894, when a song 
by the roadside riveted our attention. Heads 
e thrust out of each side of the car, the 
brakes applied, and as soon as the car 
stopped, with field-glasses in hand, we began 
to search for the singer. It was not difficult 
to find as, sitting on the top twig of a little 
bush, it sang repeatedly a three-, or occa- 


bzzz. 


sionally, a four-note song—bzzz, bzzz, 


Mr. Saunders had named it a Clay-color 
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when the song was first heard, and such it 
proved to be. The bird remained for at least 
a day or two until other members of the Club 
had visited the locality, and then, taking it 
to be simply a stray migrant, nothing more 


was thought of the matter. 

Early on the morning of May 30 of the 
following year (1923), a party from the Bird 
Club were out in the same direction. As they 
were passing the field, one started to remark 
that this was the spot sacred to the memory 
of the Clay-color, but the sentence hardly 
more than begun was finished by the now- 
familiar song of the bird itself. Again we 
thought it to be but a migrant, the same 
bird, no doubt, though we wondered greatly 
at the strange route it followed to its sup- 
posed breeding-grounds in the Far West. 

In 1924 we were on the lookout for it, and 
on May 28 found it once more in the same 
field. This year we determined, if possible, 
to learn something more about the bird, and 
to that end visited the spot every week or 
ten days. We found that it remained and 
kept singing well on into July, at least, 
though diligent search failed to disclose 
either mate or nest. 

In 1925, as the end of May approached, 
we had a feeling that we would see our little 
friend no more, and although we went to its 
accustomed haunt several times during late 
May and early June, our efforts to again find 
it were fruitless. 

The field it favored for the three summers 
was poor sandy soil grown up to hazel bushes 
and young scrubby oaks, where numerous 
Field Sparrows sang away the summer days 
and raised their broods in peace. 

As we now think over the matter, a number 
of questions come to mind. Was it the same 
bird each year? Did it stay all summer in 
1922 and 1923 as it did in 1924? Did it have 
a mate during any of these seasons, or was it 
perchance a jilted lover or maybe the 
woman-hater of the tribe that it wished to 
spend the summer so far from any of its 
kindred? Did it have a similarly solitary 
existence in its winter home, or where did 
it spend the winter anyway? But while we 


may guess the answer to some of these 
questions, the others will have to go un 
known.—E. M. S. DALE, London, Ont. 


History of a Cardinal Family 


Cardinals are not common with us, so 
when a pair appeared near the house very 
often early in May, we eagerly searched for 
signs of a nest. We were delighted to see the 
female gathering strips of bark from the rustic 
fence and loosely weaving them over two 
scraps of paper which she had placed in the 
low branches of a fiery thorn bush not 2 feet 
from our living-room window. So interested 
were we all that we missed few details of the 
family life of that pair of Cardinals, though 
we were careful always to observe them 
through the window. 

On May 2, 
other on each of the two following mornings. 


the first egg was laid and an- 


\fter the third egg was laid, the female began 
leaving for short ex- 
I saw the father 


at once to sit, only 
cursions for food and water. 
bring her food once—the only time I saw 
him do anything at all toward home-building 
or support until the little birds were seven 
days old. Of course, he sang wonderfully, 
perched on a neighboring branch. and he 
stayed nearby always, but she did all the 
work, 

I'wo little ones broke the shell on May 17; 
the third egg never hatched), and I cannot 
be sure, but it seemed to me that she gave 
them, that first morning, tiny grains of sand, 
later the soft 


clamored for. We were especially overjoyed 


then worms they so soon 
to see her feed them cutworms, which at that 
time were the greediest pests in our garden. 
Several times the father brought food which 
she took from him and then fed to the babies. 
After the sixth day, both parents fed the 
never-satisfied youngsters. 

May 26, 
bird in the nest. The two had perched on its 


I was horrified to see only one 


edge, preening their feathers earlier in the 
day, and I feared the unsteady baby had 
fallen. While 
shrubbery, I glanced up in time to see the 
second bird fly off and flutter to the ground. 


searching in the nearby 


The parents excitedly fussed over first one 
and then the other little adventurer. It took 
them most of the afternoon to maneuver 
them into a thicket, too far away for my 


observation, so I never saw the little ones 


again, but I supposed them to be safe, for 


Bird-Lore 


the parents still visited our bird-bath and the 
father’s voice was often heard. 

While never really tame, the 
became used to our curious peering into her 
nest and would often look toward us with 
certainly no fear in her manner.—S. Do. tar, 
Merchantville, N. J. 


mother 


The Cardinal at Auburn, N. Y. 


December 11, 1927, I saw a female Cardi- 
nal in our cherry tree outside our kitchen 
window. I immediately reported it by tele- 
phone to many bird-lovers in the city, among 
them Dr. Edward P. St. John, who, on 
December 15, called me and said that he and 
his wife had seen the Cardinal that morning. 
We have certainly been thrilled by this dis- 
covery. 

For years I have kept up many feeding 
stations of suet, sunflower seeds, crumbs, 
nuts, and the like, in our yard and have been 
well repaid for the trouble by the enjoyment 
We have also 
a bird-bath. Daily we have the following: 
a flock of Chickadees, a pair of Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Downy Woodpeckers, and White- 
breasted Nuthatches. There is also a pair of 
Flickers spending the winter here.—Ora D. 
Sweet, Auburn, N.Y. 


we get from our bird-guests. 


Notes on the Purple Martins 


During the last forty years much has been 
said and written about the scarcity of the 
Purple Martin; and in the Eastern States, I 
believe, the English Sparrow has been accused 
of being the cause of the scarcity of this, the 
largest of our Swallows. 

After more than twenty-five years of close 
field observation, I do not believe that this 
Sparrow is guilty of this charge. He has his 
faults, we must all admit, and he is very 
quarrelsome among his own kind, but I have 
always found him to be a rather good bird 
neighbor, when in rightful numbers. 

But what I wish to state is the fact that 
the Purple Martin disappeared from the 
north-central Wisconsin village of my boy- 
hood in the middle ’80’s, some years before 
any English Sparrow was seen in the town. 

About my present home, at Youngstown, 


if 


Ohio, Purple Martins seem as numerous as 
they were in my native Wisconsin home forty- 
five years ago; and this summer (1927) they 
are more so than in any of the ten years in 
which I have lived in this city. 

\bout thirty-five or more years ago, Mr. 
Ubele of Salem, Ohio, a city of 11,000 
inhabitants down on our county line, put 
up a Martin House that was occupied during 
its first summer by a single pair*of Martins. 
These increased in numbers and so he put up 
other houses until at the end of twenty- 
five years his houses had about a hundred 
rooms, and practically all of them were 
occupied by nesting birds; and from this 

lony the birds spread out year after year 
to other houses, or hollow trees, or such other 
nesting-sites as they could find. 

Still there are many Martin-houses put up 
year after year that do not have any nesting 
birds, and the owners complain that the birds 
come spring after spring, fly about and in- 
spect the premises for a day or two, and then 
fly away again. The trouble is, the Martins 
like to colonize, and so will remain attached 
to the one nesting-site until their numbers 
force the younger ones to look elsewhere. 
\s a remedy I would like to suggest that if 
the owners of a house with a colony ol more 
than three or four pair of birds would close 
some of the apartments, it would force the 
birds to seek new quarters, and this would 

his neighbors a chance to enjoy having 
birds of their own. 

\s for the English Sparrow, no owner of a 
Martin-house need fear that it will drive 
away these large Swallows, for with birds, 
as with men and animals, size is always re- 


spected. Martins are good fighters, and 


ough the Sparrows may have had poss 
ession of a house all winter, the returning 
Martins will soon dispossess the smaller 
t ints. 
\t first Mr. Ubele thought that he had to 
wot every Sparrow that came near the 
Martin-house, but he found that this also 
htened the Martins, and it seemed like 
endless task, so hé gave it up and found 
it neither Sparrows nor Martins inter- 
fered with each others’ housekeeping if the 


& 


arrows were allowed the unoccupied rooms. 


Mr. Charles Fowler, of Canfield, our 
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former county-seat, informed the writer 
some years ago that it was always an inter- 
esting sight every spring when the returning 
Martins came to the large colony house on 
the village square, for the Martins would 
fight the Sparrows and in a day or two would 


win the battle and then proceed to clean 
house of the refuse that the Sparrows had 
carried in during the winter. One day this 
summer while we were out riding, we stopped 
at a farmhouse for eggs. As I went around 
the house to the back door there was a good- 
sized Martin-house in the back yard, but, 
as is usual in the case of too large a one, 
more than half of the rooms were occupied by 
Sparrows. But at the same time, a Sparrow 
and a Martin were on the threshold of ad- 
joining rooms, and neither bird seemed to 
pay any attention to the other. 

What the outcome will be for the Martins 
when the English Starlings become more 
numerous, I do not know, for as yet the 
Starlings are so rare in our vicinity that I 
have not had the opportunity to observe 
them.—H. WEISGERBER, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Ten Summers with Loggerhead Shrikes 


In the spring of 1916, there came to our 
farm a pair of Loggerhead Shrikes. Having 
never seen a pair of them before, I became 
interested in Shrikes right away. They 
built their nest in a mulberry tree 80 rods 
from the house. On March 28, there were 
six eggs in the nest. For ten years, they have 
come back to that tree to raise their young, 
never varying in their migration over two 
days. Whether they are the same pair I do 
not know. 

When the young were hatched the old 
birds became quite fussy, even lighting on 
my hand and giving me some hard pecks 
whenever I peeped in. After they became 
used to me, they would go and get food for 
their young, leaving me by the nest. 

When plowing, last spring, I placed all the 
young mice I found on a fence-post near the 
nest. The old Shrikes would pounce on 
them, impaling the larger ones and swallow- 
ing the tiny ones whole. 

I have even seen them eat half a rat 
which a dog had killed. But in all my ten 
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years’ experience with them, I have never 
seen them kill small birds or found the re- 
mains of any. Bluebirds, Robins, and 
Orchard Orioles are terror-stricken when 
Shrikes appear around the house. 

Last spring I saw the male Shrike use the 
methods of the Bald Eagle in getting his 
food. Whenever a Purple Grackle found a 
ground beetle or other large bugs where I 
was plowing, Mr. Shrike would make him 
drop it, and eat it himself. I saw the male 
Shrike do this often. 

The Loggerhead Shrikes are very pug 
nacious. I saw a Blue Jay get a terrible 
thrashing for playing around their nest. 
They make a noise like a rattlesnake when 
driving birds away. 

When the spring of 1928 rolls around, I 
wonder if the Loggérheads will come back to 
their old nesting-place in the mulberry tree, 
as they have done for the last ten years. 
LoweLL E. Carter, Russiaville, Ind 


Instinct, or What? 


The bachelor Robin, solitary and often 
morose, is a fairly familiar sight. But what 
happens when the lady’s romance goes awry? 
Judging from an observation extending over 


A ROBIN SKY-SCRAPER 


a period of some weeks, the female of the 
species wears her rue with a difference. 

Last spring, a disused iron fire-escape of a 
certain school building was the scene of what 
appeared to be a singular perversion of the 
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maternal instinct. The fire-escape, being 
commanded by a classroom window, the 
Robin in question was under observation 
during the greater part of the day. 

She began a nest in the usual manner, 
midway between the top and the bottom 
steps, and about 12 feet from the ground. 
She had scarcely made a beginning when she 
started another on the step above the first. 
Leaving this nest, with, so to speak, the 
cellar half dug, she commenced another on 
the step below, her initial effort. 

Before she had done more than weave the 
first meshes of the future nest she began 
another, and so this astonishing dame or 
demoiselle continued until she had fifteen 
nests in various stages of completion on as 
many consecutive steps of the fire-escape. 
And each one occupied the same relative 
position on the step, namely, the edge 
farthest from the wall. 

After the first day or two, she seemed to 
bring no fresh material, using that already 
provided over and over again, and destroying 
her handiwork as zealously as she commenced 
it. She worked always alone, no male ever 
being observed with her. She worked fever- 
ishly, distractedly, as if driven by some 
importunate urge. She never seemed to stop 
for rest or food. So strong an impression did 
her frenzied manner make that all referred 
to her as “‘that crazy Robin!” 

After having laid the foundations of her 
fifteen homes, she seemed unable to decide 
which one to adopt as the nursery. She would 
fly to one, hurriedly rearrange the material, 
shaping it with her body, then dart to the 
next to repeat the performance until she 
had visited, in succession, the entire fifteen. 

After about a week of this apparently 
frantic indecision, she selected one nest, the 
third from the top of her series of fifteen, for 
completion. In this she deposited two eggs 
which she hovered faithfully for ten days or 
two weeks. The nest, like all the rest, was 
exposed to sun and storm—it was hard to 
keep the smaller children from the fire-escape, 
which, in addition, was a frequent promen- 
ade of a friendly police dog. Nevertheless 
this surprising Robin clung to her dream of a 
family, seldom leaving the nest for food. 

Then, one night, she disappeared, leaving 


the skeletons of fourteen homes, and one com- 
pleted nest, holding the deserted treasure. 
Who can solve her mystery? Was she a 
Robin 
maternal instinct? 


with a highly developed 
Had she lost her mate 
Was she 
just plumb fool?—M. E. Ture, Templeton 
Lodge, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


spinster 


and become crazed with grief? 


A Wren Visitor 


\ Carolina Wren has been staying in my 
garden since the middle of August. I can find 
no previous record of this bird up here in the 
mountains of northern Pennsylvania, and 
he was utterly strange to me when I first 
heard his ringing song August 17, 1927. 

It came from an overgrown part of the 
garden, so, snatching my always-ready field- 
glass, I excitedly took up the hunt, and dis- 
covered him at last in the greenhouse. He 
was busily flitting about and singing, but 
presently came out through an open venti- 
lator and perched on a tomato trellis long 
enough for me to get a real look at him. 

He surely was a Wren, I decided, but such 
a ragged little rowdy that I could not get 
any of his field-marks. 
molting. 


Evidently he was 
Had I not remembered a perfect 
description of the Carolina Wren’s song by 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., in ‘Everyday Adven- 
tures,’ I could not have identified him. 

lor two weeks I heard him every day but 
rarely saw him. Then one evening, at Wren 
bedtime, he hopped along the fence-top, 
scolding and fussing because he suspected 
I was back of the lattice-work. His feathers 
looked brand reddish with 
darker bars across the tail, and a curving 
white line over his bright eye. His throat is 
too, and he has a pretty fashion of 
lifting his head to show it. 

Several times he investigated an old bird 
house but it did not please him, and while 
I often hear him singing his own lullaby at 
dusk, I cannot find out where he sleeps. At 
night he disappears near a clump of old trees 
and vines, and just at dawn his cheery song 
rings out from the same place. I seldom see 
him during the day but sometimes hear him 
berating my neighbor’s cat, and have caught 
him flapping in the bird-bath. 


new, brown 


white, 
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I thought he would seek a warmer home 
when the frosty nights came, although the 
bird books call him a ‘resident’ bird, but at 
this date, November 14, he is still with us 
and very welcome to stay.—IsaBet H. 
TREMBATH, Kingston, Pa. 


Our Catbirds 


For the past three seasons a pair of Cat- 
birds (to all appearances the same pair) 
have come to the spirea bushes around our 
porch and have built four nests, three of 
which have ended in tragedy for the birds 
and grief to me. These bushes are tall and 
thick and look like a fine, alluring nesting- 
site. They are in pleasant weather, but in 
high winds and heavy rains prove very much 
like the location of the house built on the 
sands. When the rain descended and the 
wind blew and beat upon that nest, it fell 


and sad indeed was the fall thereof. 

Last year when the birds came, I was 
really sorry to see them planning and ex- 
ploring the bushes for a nesting-site. They 
seemed so happy to be back and the male 
sang so beautifully from the rose trellis, 
that I decided if they built again I would try 
an experiment which I had thought of each 
year but feared to attempt. They chose a 
bush on the north side of the porch and more 
protected from the wind than the one on the 
corner had been. A nest was built on two 
crossed branches and was so secluded it was 
an ideal place in pleasant weather. No 
occurred until the eggs 
hatched. 1 saw four tiny birds, and was more 
determined than before to save them if 
possible. That very day the sky looked 
threatening and stormy, and that decided 
me. I lifted the nest and placed it in a 
round sewing-basket, tied it with strong 
strings to four upright branches, and tied 
the top of the shrubbery together into a 
solid bundle. 

The parent birds flew about in great dis- 
tress, and an observer remarked that I would 
never see them again. He predicted that I 
would better have left them as they were 
than meddle with them. I was somewhat 
comforted though, to know that the nest was 
so loose in its location that any movement in 


severe storms 
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it would probably have pitched the young 
birds out of it, or dislodged it altogether. I 
put crumbs and strawberries on the porch- 
rail and hoped to tempt the mother bird 
back. I had been feeding her in this way 
while she had been brooding, and had 
talked to her and felt that she must consider 
me a friend. 

You can imagine my relief in about half 
an hour to hear the male bird singing from 
the trellis and to see the mother taking the 
crumbs to the babies in the sewing-basket. 
The entire family was successfully reared in 
this secure nest, and lived in our shrubbery 
most of the season. 

My object in writing of this experience is 
to arouse bird-lovers to the helplessness of 
parent birds. They need your help often. 
If the birdlings fall from the nest, as my 
Catbirds surely would have done, they soon 
chill or are injured and die, as the parent 
birds cannot put them back. 

The season for young birds is at hand, such 
an anxious time for bird-lovers, but a time 
when much help can be given and should be, 
if we are observing.—Mary B. SALmon, 
Tarkio, Mo. 


The Story of Narcissus 


The Narcissus I have in mind isn’t the 
mythological youth of Greek times, but a 
fat Robin with romantic tendencies. We 
named him Narcissus because, like this 
amorous boy, he apparently fell in love with 
himself. 

For nearly a week before we became ac 
tually aware of Narcissus, those of us who 


occupied the sleeping-porch of my home had 
been vaguely aroused each morning by a 
sharp, intermittent tapping coming from 
somewhere nearby. This would continue for 
half an hour or more at a stretch. At last, 
becoming puzzled and annoyed by this 
strange phenomenon, I took the trouble to 
investigate one morning, and so revealed the 
comical source of the disturbance. 

On the big spruce tree whose branches 
brushed the central window of the porch, a 
puzzled-looking Robin was perched. At 
intervals of perhaps a minute he would 
hurl himself violently against the window, 
his beak hitting the glass in the staccato 
taps we had heard. For some time I watched 
him, completely mystified. Then suddenly 
the significance of this strange behavior 
dawned upon me. The window at that point 
formed a sort of mirror which reflected the 
Robin’s image quite clearly. He had simply 
mistaken his reflection for another bird! 

Whether he regarded this elusive bird as 
a rival to be attacked and got rid of, or an 
intriguing Miss Robin to be wooed and won, 
I could not be sure. But because his case 
was similar to the hopelessly futile one of 
Narcissus of old, who was charmed by his 
own reflected image in a spring, I then and 
there dubbed our Robin ‘Narcissus.’ 

Narcissus continued to visit us for some 
mornings after that, but finally disappeared. 
No doubt the gods took pity on him and 
changed him“into a pine cone on the tree 
nearby, so that he might sway and regard 
himself in the glass all day long.—Ruova 
BENDER, Springs, Pa. 


Late March 
Black beads upon the brow of elms, 
Starlings cluster, chattering 
Of voyages, of building homes, 


And all the business of spring. 


They sit and gossip noisily 


And preen themselves in sun 


On quiet boughs where leaves shall sing 
When all their talk is done. 


—L. E. HuBBELL 
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There has been a comparatively open 

nter over a considerable area of the North 
east, and correlated therewith an unusual 
number of records of summer or half-hardy 
birds in the Boston and New York regions, 
further west. 


and to some extent For pur- 


poses of analysis, one may classify such 


species in several categories. Excellent ex 
amples of what might be called casuals are 
the Baltimore Oriole and Wilson’s Warbler 
Boston Region), the occurrence of which 
seems to have no particular significance. 
Individuals of any species may, for one 
reason or another, fail to migrate, and with 
luck and favorable weather, survive. Then 
there are birds which are recorded again and 
again in isolated cases north of their ordinary 
thought of as 


winter range, and may be 


attempting, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
to push that range northward; or as each 
year retreating before winter only so far as 
necessary. Such are Catbird (Boston and 
New York Regions) and Towhee (New York 
and Pittsburgh Regions); Kingfisher and 
Cooper’s Hawk (Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia or Pittsburgh, and Oberlin Regions). 
Then, there is a tendency for certain non- 
migratory southern birds to entrench them 
selves against our northern winter. Whether 
or not they are increasing northward in the 
long run, they certainly do so over periods 
with moderate winters. Such are the Mock- 
ingbird (Boston, Philadelphia, and Oberlin 
Regions) and Cardinal (New York, Oberlin, 
and Minnesota Regions). Finally, along 
the latitude of New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Oberlin, observers find what 
they interpret as a first northward move- 
ment, weather permitting, in the first half of 
The Robin is the most general 
participant therein, the Killdeer (New York 
and Oberlin Regions) another thus early on 
the move. It would be not irrelevant to 
classify a number of species reported this 
season along these lines, were there space, 
but more worth while for observers to make 


February. 


December 15, 1927, to February 15, 1928 


such a classification on the basis of local 
knowledge and the data of past seasons as 
well, 
CorrRECTION.—Our 
called to an error in printing the Pakenham 
(Ont.) Christmas 
should read “Black-capped Chickadee, 27; 
Kinglet, 2; not “Black- 
capped Kinglet, 2!” , 


attention has been 


Census report, which 


Golden-crowned 


Boston Recion.—The weather continued 
generally mild near Boston throughout most 
of January. Occasional cold nights only 
emphasized the spring-like days. About 
3 inches of snow fell January 29, and there 
have been a few light falls since then, but 
today, February 16, the ground is bare, the 
brook in my yard is rushing like a spring 
freshet, and a flock of Purple Finches have 
been singing beautifully at the home of my 
neighbor, Mr. Charles L. Whittle. 

The snows and winds of late January 
caused a considerable movement of winter 
birds. Tree Sparrows, Juncos, Purple 
Finches, and Goldfinches appeared at feed- 
ing-stations where they had been absent 
before, and new Chickadees and other suet- 
eaters also appeared. Winter Finches, which 
had been common in northern New England, 
were recorded in southern New England in 
increasing numbers. A Painted Turtle was 
seen sunning itself in Hopkinton late in 
January, and another turtle was found, dead 
or dormant, frozen to the surface of the ice 
in Ipswich, where it had apparently crawled 
about 30 feet from the nearest open water. 
Sap is running in the maples, as is evidenced 
by icicles forming where squirrels have 
nicked the bark of twigs. 

Loons and Grebes have been rather scarce 
along shore, though I saw 12 Holbeell’s 
Grebes at North Scituate, January 8. Black 
Guillemots have been reported from several 
places (Broun and Conkey saw 14 at Cape 
Ann, December 18), but I have heard no 
reports of Murres, Auks, or Puffins. Cor- 
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morants are wintering in numbers, about 60 
being located in Essex County (Emilio). 
Black-backed Gulls were rather scarce in 
December but are apparently in their normal 
numbers now off Scituate and Cohasset. 
Only a few white-winged Gulls have been 
noted. Herring Gulls gather by hundreds on 
the Back Bay at Boston, whether the water 
is open or frozen, At Chatham, January 1, 
Mr. Floyd and I watched Herring Gulls 
diving into shallow water until all but the 
tips of their upraised wings were submerged. 

Ducks are reported scarce in most places, 
though there are more Scaups than usual at 
Lynn (Emilio). A Hooded Merganser was 
seen in a small stream near Hampton, N. H., 
Dec. 27, rather far north for this bird to 
winter. Another is staying in the Metro- 
politan Park system, with a European Wid- 
geon, a Baldpate, a Wood Duck, a Green- 
winged Teal, and a Ring-necked Duck. 
W. R. Spofford reports Ring-necked Ducks 
with Redheads, Pintails, and others at 
Martha’s Vineyard, January 1. The usual 
small flock of Barrow’s Golden-eyes remains 
at Lynn, and Broun saw one male at Ne- 
ponset, December 17. Eider Ducks were 
noted at Westport, December 30; Chatham, 
January 1; Martha’s Vineyard, January 1; 
and Scituate, January 8; and several King 
Eiders were reported from No-Man’s-Land, 
January 24, by Mr. Wood. Three Ruddy 
Ducks and all three species of Scoters were 
also noted at Westport, January 30, by Mr. 
Dexter. Between 250 and 300 Brant were 
seen at Chatham, January 1 (Floyd and 
May) and a large flock of Canada Geese 
flying south over Brockton were noted by 
Mr. Tribou February s. 

Purple Sandpipers are present at several 
points along the coast as far south as West- 
port, where 9 Semi-palmated Sandpipers 
were also reported January 9. A few Sander- 
lings were reported December 30 at Chatham 
and at Westport. Spofford counted 16 
Great Blue Herons at the Vineyard January 
1, and there have been other reports, but 
very few Black-crowned Night Herons are 
reported. 

Six Heath Hen were seen January 1 by 
Spofford and Kenniston, and the bird is 
apparently at its lowest point. Mourning 
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Doves are wintering at several inland points 
as well as near the coast. There are frequent 
reports of Goshawks, though not in as large 
numbers as last season. Mrs, Putnam reports 
seeing 20 flying high over Lynn, January 1 
however. Martha’s Vineyard is the best 
point I know for Hawks, and Spofford saw 
3 Rough-legged Hawks, 3 Marsh Hawks, and 
2 Red-tailed Hawks there December 28, and 
a Cooper’s Hawk on the zoth. A Pigeon 
Hawk was seen at Cape Ann December 18 
(Broun and Conkey) and one at Duxbury on 
the 25th (Fletcher and Floyd). Owls are 
scarce, according to reports. 

Kingfishers still linger about open streams 
and along the coast in several places. An 
American Three-toed Woodpecker was seen 
at Brookfield January 22 (Dr. Reed), and 
one at Chester on the 26th (Wood and Cross). 
On December 15 an Arkansas Kingbird was 
identified on Cape Cod near where a Crested 
Flycatcher had been reported as seen a few 
weeks earlier. 

“Signs of spring” have been reported in 
the presence of Red-winged Blackbirds at 
Lynn December 24, January 15, February 11, 
and Middleton January 31 (Emilio); and at 
Newport, R. I., February 2; Rusty Black 
birds at Westboro January 22 (E. H. For 
bush); and Cowbirds at Edgartown in 
February (Mrs. Worden). These are prob 
ably all wintering birds, however. Baltimore 
Orioles were seen at Needham December 19 
and at Essex up to January 5. Several 
Bronzed Grackles are in Essex County. 

Evening Grosbeaks are present in con- 
siderable numbers and over a wide area in 
New England this year for the first time in 
some years. Siskins and Redpolls are still 
scarce in southern New England, however, 
and Pine Grosbeaks and Crossbills are only 
reported from the Northern States. (A report 
has just come of one White-winged Crossbill 
at Danvers, February 12—Emilio.) Prob- 
ably because there are more competent field 
observers nowadays, there are more frequent 
reports of wintering Field Sparrows, Chippies, 
and Savannahs than formerly. Less usual 
are the Swamp Sparrow at Nahant, Feb- 
ruary 2 (Broun and Conkey); Seaside Spar- 
row at Westport January 8 (Mrs. Lawson); 
and Fox Sparrow at Concord, N. H., Janu- 
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ary 15 (F. B. White). The most notable 
record for some time, however, is that of a 
Golden-crowned Sparrow, Zonotrichia coro- 
nala, which was reported to the State Ornith- 
ologist’s office by Mrs. John C. P. Riese, of 
Bedford, Mass., who identified it as it fed, 
with a flock of newly-arrived Tree Sparrows, 
at her feeding station on January 23 and 24. 
The following day it was at the station of 
Mrs. Wallace Webber, and on January 26, 
with Mr. Maurice Broun, I watched the 
bird for some time at the feeding station in 
Mrs. C. W. Willis’ interesting garden in 
Bedford, and later collected the bird for the 
Boston Society of Natural History. On dis- 
section the bird was found to be a male in 
first year plumage, with a severe injury to one 
ide, probably caused by hitting some ob- 
struction during the high winds of a few 
days previous. It is very doubtful whether 
the bird would have long survived this injury 
in the severe temperature of the next few 
days. Mrs. Riese deserves much credit for 
her prompt recognition of this most unusual 
visitor from the Pacific coast, the first of its 
species noted east of Wisconsin, where several 
birds were collected about 1855. 

Only one report of Bohemian Waxwings 
has reached us, 2 birds being seen in Ply- 
mouth by Miss Bachelder between January 
13 and 24. A number of Northern Shrikes are 
recorded at scattered points, but no decided 
movement. 

More species of Warblers are recorded 
than is usual. Besides Myrtles in small 
numbers along the coast, Pines, Yellow 
Palms, and Palm Warblers are noted from 
Cape Cod and Martha’s Vineyard. An 
Orange-crowned Warbler was seen at Quincy, 
January 26, and one at Scituate, January 27, 
both by Mr. Low. While taking our Christ 
mas Census at Cohasset, December 25, I 
flushed a small Warbler which I was unable 
to identify, but on December 30 Mrs. Rich- 
ard Harding identified a Wilson’s Black-cap 
at the same place. J. D. Smith of the Boston 
Society of Natural History saw another at 
Quincy, December 25. A _ Black-throated 
Green Warbler, first seen at Beverly in No- 
vember, was still about the place early in 
January. 

\bout a dozen Mockingbirds are known to 


be wintering with us, including 3 at Martha’s 
Vineyard (Mrs. Worden). Catbirds were 
noted at Upton, December 17, (Temple); 
Cohasset, December 25 (Whittle and 
Fletcher); Chilmark, January 1 (Mrs. 
Vincent), this bird also being seen January 
26; and at Bradford, January 21 (Morss). 
Only one Thrasher has been reported to me, 
however, at Providence, R. I., February 2 
(Clarke). 

Robins are reported as wintering as far 
north as Bangor and Fryeburg, Maine, and 
a Hermit Thrush was at the latter place 
February 3 (Hastings). A few Bluebirds 
at the Vineyard suggest spring to the 
optimist. 

As no limit has been placed upon the 
“Boston Region” and there is no report to 
Birp-Lore from the Canadian Provinces, it 
is perhaps not amiss to record here the un- 
usual flight of Lapwings which has come to 
our attention. The nearest record is from 
Grand Manan, N. B., just across the inter- 
national line from Maine (Moses), but others 
were reported from Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and Baffin Land. We are still hoping for a 
record from New England.—Joun B. May, 
M.D., Cohasset, Mass. 


New York Recion.—This winter period 
was an unusually open one, though not with- 
out cold weather. A few cold days repeatedly 
alternated with a few warm ones. A cold, 
driving storm on the night of January 28 and 
29, brought the only appreciable snowfall, 
not more than a few inches near the city. 

Two local Christmas Census reports which, 
unfortunately, came too late for insertion 
contain items of particular interest. The 
first, Staten Island, N. Y., December 25 (C. 
Stryker, F. C. Olwig, H. K. Decker, and 
H. H. Cleaves) lists a Kildeer, 2 Cooper’s 
Hawks, a Savannah, a Sharp-tailed, 2 
Swamp and 2 Fox Sparrows, and a Maryland 
Yellowthroat (male, flushed from near a 
drainage-ditch in the Great Kills marshes, 
observed at short range several times). The 
second report, Montauk, L. I., January 2 
(I. Kassoy, J. and R. Kuerzi) lists a Razor- 
billed Auk, at least 1,000 Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
15 Gannets (1 February 13), 200 Baldpates 
(100 February 12 to 13), 25 Redheads, 250 
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Canvasbacks (300 February 12 to 13), a 
female Harlequin Duck, 2 King Eiders, 6 
Canada Geese, a Red-winged Blackbird, and 
5 Robins. F. E. Watson and B. Grossman 
observed a female King Eider under favor 
able conditions at Montauk, December 24. 
Winter bird-life was in the main unevent- 
ful. There was little evidence of erratic 
northern visitants. A few Redpolls are 
reported from Caldwell, N. J. (E. Stearns). 
A number of instances of lingering, stray, 
half-hardy warm-weather birds have come 
\ Black-bellied Plover at Oakwood 
Beach, Staten Island, December 17 (F. E. 


to hand 


Watson), may be considered a southbounc 
straggler (the same observer has a record of 
a bird of this species at Montauk, L. L, 
December 22, 1926). A Catbird is reported 


at Smithtown Branch, L. I., December 27, 
and a Phaebe, December 25 and 30 (L. W. 
\ Grackle at Van Cortlandt Park, 


January 2, was definitely identifiable as the 


rurrell 
Bronzed race (B. Grossman \ single Robin 
at Garden City, L 
Nichols), may be considered a last “fall” 


I., January 6 (D. G 
straggler for that spec ies. Notable among 
wintering birds are a male Towhee, January 

and female, January 14, Passaic, N. J. 
R. Clausen \ flock of 8 Pipits is reported 
from Overpeck Creek, near Leonia, N. J., 
January 15 (R. T. Peterson \ wintering 
Clapper Rail at Pelham Bay Park, Bronx 
Black). Rubs 


crowned Kinglets wintering about Caldwell, 


> 


section, January 28 (R. C 


N. J., were last seen on January 28 (EF. 
Stearns A Hermit Thrush is reported 
January 21 at Passaic, N. J. (G. S. Yerbury, 
also R. Clausen); and an unusual number of 
Red-headed Wo rd pec kers as wintering along 
the Passaic River near Caldwell (Peterson 
and Stearns). A female Golden-eye Duck 
on one of the reservoirs in Central Park, 
New York City, January 17 (C. Johnston 
and F. E, Watson) is of interest. 

The following items are from the report of 
the Bronx County Bird Club, for the Bronx 
section when not otherwise stated. Three 
(wintering) Hooded Mergansers, and a pair 
of Ring-necked Duck, Kensico, January 14 
(J. and R. Kuerzi); Wood Duck, December 
26 and 29, very late (Cruickshank and 
Kuerzi); a maximum of 21 Killdeer, December 
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26, decrease during January, 10 _ birds 
February 5, perhaps ‘spring’ migrants. One 
or more Kingfishers wintered, 4 being ol) 
served December 26, 3 January 15, 1 January 
22, and 2 February 5; also several Fox Spar- 
rows, and probably a few Pipits, as a flock of 
6 was observed December 19 (2 on January 
30 at Tod’s Neck, Conn.), and there is an 
unauthenticated report of 2 birds through 
most of January. 

The first half of February was rather 
consistently mild, and reports have already 
come in that scattering individuals of the 
earliest birds have returned. Probably to be 
considered as such are Meadowlarks and 
Red-winged Blackbirds at Caldwell, N. J., 
February 11 (Stearns); and a Fish Crow at 
Pelham Bay, Bronx section, February 1 
A few Robins in the 
Passaic section the first half of February 


(Peterson and Stearns 


were thought to be arrivals (Clausen). Six 
Robins are reported at Garden City, Febru 
ary 10 (L.-V. Morris), and a single bird, 
February 14 (D. G. Nichols). 

At Baldwin, L. L., an immature Starling 
banded by K. W. Baasch on June 19, 1927 
was retaken on January 16, 1928. Another 
individual of this species banded December 
18, 1926, was found dead at Garden City 
(R. C. Gillies, Jr.), December 27, 1927. The 
first is evidence of a bird of the year estab 
lishing permanent residence where hatched. 
The second was, from the relative position 
of the two localities, perhaps a Garden City 
bird with daily winter feeding-range to the 
coast, or else a Baldwin bird using a winter 
roosting-station which there is at Garden 
City. Some such daily movements have been 
suspected for this species from sight ob- 
servations at Garden City. A female plu 
maged Cardinal banded at Baldwin, January 
22, fits in with frequency of the Cardinal 
northward this winter mentioned in_ the 
Christmas Census.—J. T. Nicnots, Vei 
York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The period has 
averaged rather mild. Only once has there 


been a severe drop—zero on January 30 
Ten inches of snow fell on January 28 and 
29. It drifted in spots 2 to 3 feet deep. -\ 
thunder-storm occurred on February 14. 
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Scattered reports indicate that a small 
number of Siskins, Evening Grosbeaks, and 
Saw-whet Owls were present during January. 
Horned Larks were very numerous, espe- 
cially along the New Jersey coast. Snow 
Buntings were apparently less common than 
sual there. Hawks have appeared much 
less abundant than they were last winter. 
Goshawks have occurred in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey on rare 
occasions. A Duck Hawk has frequented the 
neighborhood of the Philadelphia Post 
Otlice. As usual in such cases, the street 
Pigeons have formed the Hawk’s principal 
food. 

\ Barred Owl made Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, his winter quarters from late 
in November until early January. This Owl 
seemed to live mostly on English Sparrews 
and Starlings. The park guard stated that 
the Owl sometimes caught rats that ventured 
from beneath a building in the Square. 
lhis Square is right in the business section 
of the city Miss Washburn, Magnolia, 
N. J., reports a Mockingbird wintering and 
coming to her feeding-station frequently for 
sliced apples. 

Other interesting records were: Barnegat 
Bay, January 8, Mockingbird, Wilson’s 
Snipe, Glaucous Gull (Kuerzi); Delaware 
City, Del., February 13, Pintails 1,200 
probably migrants (McDonald); Sea Isle 
City, N. J., January 8, Pied-billed Grebe 1, 
Baldpate 6, Bufflehead 23 (Potter). 

Robins (flock of 10) were noted, migrants, 
no doubt, on February 5 at Collingswood, 
N. J. Red-winged Blackbird and King 
her were first seen February 13. Cardinal, 


Song Sparrow and Tufted Titmouse, were 


| singing on this date.—JULIAN K. Potter, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH REGION.—Remarkably mild 
ather, with temperatures occasionally 


opping slightly below freezing, has been 


rule this winter. For three or four days 


ring mid-December the mercury hovered 
out the 12° mark, the new year was 
ushered in with the sharpest weather of the 


season when the temperature fell to 2°, and 


during the early part of February cold 
weather again prevailed. There has been 


~ 


little snow and it never has lasted more than 
a day or so. 

Such a state of affairs has been highly 
favorable to permanent residents and to 
migrants which normally winter in this 
region, but it has not been conducive to an 
influx of the more occasional visitors from 
the north, nor was the inclement weather of 
late November and mid-December favorable 
for wintering individuals of species which 
normally migrate further south. Conse- 
quently, the avifauna of our region for the 
last two months has been at a normal mini- 
mum with few rarities from either extreme. 
In spite of the paucity of species, however, 
birds are unusually numerous, individually. 

The most interesting records of this 
season are as follows: 4 Meadowlarks and a 
Robin, Buffalo Creek, December 25 (Reiter, 
Squier, and Elliott); a Towhee, Oakdale, 
December 25 (Portman); 1 Flicker and 6 
Pine Siskins, Raccoon Creek, December 26 
(Reiter and Squier); 2 Cooper’s Hawks, Deer 
Creek, December 26 and February 12 
(Auerswald et al.); Robin, Schenley Park, 
December 28 (Blair, Auerswald, and Beck- 
man); Snow Bunting, Sandy Lake, February 
2, (Homer et al.); 6 Mourning Doves and a 
Blue Jay, Raccoon Creek, December 26 
(Christy and Hegner); Robins and Prairie 
Horned Larks, Wilkinsburg, February 10, 
(Jones). In spite of the cold weather of the 
first of February, which also persisted as far 
south as Tennessee and North Carolina, 
Robins arrived in Brentwood on February 2 
(Link) and were also seen in Crafton on the 
oth (Hayes). Mr. Todd reports that Crows 
arrived ‘on time’ in Beaver the second week 
of February, and Mr. Christy reports that 
Robins and Crows have been seen occasion- 
ally drifting north at Sewickley since Feb- 
ruary 1. Two Towhees and a Robin have 
been wintering at a feeding-station in Mill- 
vale (Auerswald) and were last seen February 
12. Mr. Christy has sent in the very unusual 
report of a Red-bellied Woodpecker winter- 
ing near Sewickley on the east side of the 
Ohio River. 

A compilation of ten Christmas Censuses in 
this region over similar territory brings out 
an interesting basis for computing the rela- 
tive abundance of birds. The ten censuses 
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cover 8o linear miles, or, roughly, 10 square 
miles, presupposing an observer’s ability to 
work thoroughly territory 100 yards on an 
average, on either side of him. This range 
would be less for some birds and more for 
others, of course. The lists were made in all 
types of country except marsh land, and 
water-fowl are not, therefore, represented. 
They were made at Frick’s Woods, Schenley 
Park (both within the city limits), Buffalo 
Creek, Pine Creek, Deer Creek, upper 
Raccoon Creek, Raccoon Creek, 
Bruceton, Oakdale, and Bethel and Snowden 


lower 


Townships, Allegheny County. The average 
number of species for each list is 13, the ex- 
Of individuals, the 
The 


combined totals are as follows: Bob-white, 


tremes being 21 and 8. 
average is 253, extremes, 40 and 894. 


81; Ruffed Grouse, 7; Ring-necked Pheasant, 
7; Mourning Dove, 6; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Hawk, 1; 
Screech Owl, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 15; 
Downy Woodpecker, 74; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 9; 


Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow 


Crow, 102; Blue Jay, 1; Starling, 98; Mead 
owlark, 4; Goldfinch, 33; Pine Siskin, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 869; Junco, 346; Song Sparrow, 113; 
Cardinal 205; Carolina Wren, 5; 
Winter Wren, 19; Brown Creeper, 4; White 
Nuthatch, 97; Tufted 
128; Chickadee, 157; Golden-crowned King 
Robin, 2, total, 
dividing the above totals by ten (10 square 


Towhee, 1; 


breasted Titmouse, 


let, 25; grand 2,533. By 
miles, not ten lists!), the relative abundance 
of a species per square mile in this region 
during December 25 to 28 is approximated. 

RUDYERD BouLton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WASHINGTON (D. C.) REGIonN.—A mild 
and pleasant November and December in 
the Washington region was followed by cold 
No con- 


spicuous effect, however, was apparent in the 


weather in early January, 1928. 


bird-life except perhaps a lingering of some 
species longer than usual. This was the case 
with the Laughing Gull, of which 40 indi 
viduals were seen by the writer on the 
Potomac River below Washington on No- 
vember 12, and later near Arcturus, Va., on 
November 24, by W. H. Ball. This is inter- 
esting, since the previously latest record was 
November 6. 
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The Bald Eagle has been rather unusually 
common on the river during the late fall and 
so far this winter. In addition to the usua! 
common winter birds, some records of more 
than ordinary interest have been made. Two 
Black Vultures were seen on November 
by Mr. Ball at the Arlington Experiment 
Farm near Washington. A Duck Hawk was 
noted on the Potomac River some distance 
below Great Falls on January 8 by the same 
observer. Four Double-crested Cormorants 
were noted by the writer on the Potoma 
River below Washington on November 1 
possibly the same individuals that were r 
ported earlier in the autumn. A Saw-whet 
Owl, a rare bird in the vicinity of Washing 
ton was reported by H. G. Deignan and 
W. H. Ball in the Arlington Cemetery, Va., 
on January 2. A single Old Squaw was seen 
by Mr. Ball on the 16th Street Reservoir in 
the northern part of the city of Washington 
on November 20. A European Widgeon was 
taken on Brent’s Point, Aquia Creek, Va., 
about 45 miles below Washington along the 
Potomac River on December 24 by Uly 1 
Brooks, and reported by W. H. Ball. 

The Ducks on the Potomac River are as 
numerous this autumn and winter as usual, 
frequenting chiefly the region from Wash 
ington to Widewater. The total 
increased from 60,000 to 
between the middle of November and De 


number 
about 110,000 
cember 10, and during this period the most 
abundant the Canvasback, 
Black Duck, and Lesser Scaup, as has been 
the case for several years. The Canvasback 


species were 


showed a remarkable increase between 
November 12 and December 10, increasing 
from about 6,000 to 6,800, but the Lesser 
Scaup showed a slight decrease in the same 
period. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments was the large number of Gadwalls 
present; the numbers of this species reached 
8,000 about the middle of November, but 
decreased considerably after that to some- 
thing like 1,200 on December 10. The Coot 
greatly decreased between the middle of 
November and the middle of December from 
over 6,000 to about 150. 

The number of species present during the 
period under consideration was considerably 
larger than has usually been the case, since 


21 kinds of Ducks have been reported in the 
region about Washington during this time. 
These birds are as follows: American Mer- 
ganser, Red-breasted Merganser, Mallard, 
Black Duck, Gadwall, Baldpate, Blue-winged 
Teal, Shoveller, Pintail, Redhead, Canvas- 
back, Greater Scaup, Lesser Scaup, American 
Golden-eye, Ruddy Duck, Bufflehead, Wood 
Duck, White-winged Scoter, Old Squaw, and 
European Widgeon. 

The cold weather of the first week of Janu- 
ary froze the Potomac River over so com- 
pletely that the Ducks were forced to seek 
other feeding-grounds, and very few re- 
mained along the river. Just as soon after as 
the weather opened again, the Ducks re- 
turned in numbers 
Harry C. Opernorser, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D.C. 


as great as_ before.— 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGIoN.—The first 
half of the period was characterized by a 
The 
lowest thermometer reading recorded in the 


succession of abnormally cold days. 
city was 17° F. on January 2, and probably 
even lower temperatures were experienced in 
the surrounding country. The second month 
averaged a little above normal temperature. 
Excessive rainfall in December more than 
counterbalanced a marked deficiency during 
January and February, so that precipitation 
for the period as a whole totaled above nor- 
mal. An immediate effect of the cold weather 
was the occurrence of Cedar Waxwings and 
Robins in the city in large numbers. The 
only casualty from the cold that came to my 
notice was a Blue-gray Gnatcatcher picked 
up dead on January 2. 

\t the end of the period, signs of spring 
can be seen on all sides. Swamp maples are 
in a blaze of color and a few red-buds are in 
bloom, while leaf-buds are swelling on many 
trees. A few peach and pear trees in favor- 
ible situations are in full bloom. 

This period bridges the gap between two 
migrations and, this year, yielded returns 
from both: the Bonaparte’s Gull, an irregu- 
lar winter visitant, was first seen on De- 
cember 29 (unusually late); and the spring 
migration commenced as usual with the ar- 
rival of the Purple Martin—C. L. Smith, 
Jr., reported one on February 14. 
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A female Purple Finch, taken in the city 
on February 3 by G. H. Lowery, Jr., is my 
only record for this region, although I believe 
that it has been recorded elsewhere in north- 
ern Florida in past years. Other occur- 
rences of interest are: 3 Buffleheads and one 
Yellow-throated Warbler seen on December 
26; 2 Piping Plovers on January 8; a Winter 
Wren (my second positive record for this 
region), January 22; a Sora found dead on one 
of the city streets on January 24 (my only 
winter record in twelve years); and a Green 
Heron (my fourth winter record), January 
26. Bewick’s Wren, while far from common, 
is more numerous this winter than I have 
ever known it. The Blue-headed Vireo 
(var. ?), a rare winter visitant, has been 
seen several times. While Ducks in general 
are far less numerous this winter than usual, 
the Golden-eye, an uncommon species in this 
region, is seen on every trip made to suitable 
localities. 

The only species that I have ever found 
breeding here during this period is the Bald 
Eagle, a pair of which has been under ob- 
servation for many winters. This season 
they were first seen at the old nest on De- 
cember 26, and on January 1 one of the birds 
was found to be sitting closely while the other 
rested nearby. On a later visit, on January 
22, both birds were again observed and the 
great anxiety displayed by the sitting bird 
after it had from the nest 
seemed to indicate that the eggs had recently 
hatched or were on the point of hatching. 

The interest of visiting bird students at 
this time of year invariably centers on the 


been driven 


water-birds, which is the most conspicuous 
group at this season. Pied-billed Grebes are 
common on the enclosed waters, both fresh 
and salt; Horned Grebes are unusually 
abundant on the bays and sounds—on De- 
cember 25, a close flock of 122 birds (by 
count) was seen feeding on the Lagoon; 
4 species of Gulls are common along the 
city waterfront, and the Royal and Common 
Terns are regularly seen along the beaches; 
Double-crested Cormorants are positively 
rare this year, but the Brown Pelican is 
present in its usual numbers; Ducks are, as 
stated before, less numerous than usual, but 
reports during the last few days of the period 
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indicate an increase—possibly due to the be- 
ginning of migratory movement; Ward’s 
Heron is common, and probably a few win- 
tering Great Blues are present; on the beaches 
the Sanderling is the commonest species, 
with the Cuban Snowy Plover taking second 
place; a few Red-backed Sandpipers and 
Black-bellied Plovers are seen on every trip 
along the shore. 

The resident singers are getting ready for 
the spring chorus. Pine Warbler, Carolina 
Wren, and Tufted Titmouse, heard on clear 
days throughout the winter, are singing more 

now, with occasional 
Southern Meadowlark 
Chickadee. The Cardinal 

| 


menced his singing as early as December 26, 


frequently support 


from the and the 
Carolina com 
and he was joined late in January by the 
Mockingbird 

The toll of bird-life taken by speeding 
automobiles is a matter of interest and con 
The latest addi 
tions to my local list of casualties are the 
Myrtle Warbler and the Florida Screech 


cern to all bird students. 


Owl.—Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
OBERLIN (OHIO) ReEcion.—The past 


winter season has been unusually mild, with 
but occasional cold spells and very little 
The 
warmer and drier than usual, but on 


snow. latter part of December was 


New 
Year’s Eve a severe blizzard blew in from 
the northwest, which brought a few of the 


Lark, 


Snowflake, and Lapland Longspur, down to 


northern birds, such as the Horned 
us. The storm blew itself out, however, by 
4, and by the 6th the ground was 
This 
with little interruption until the roth, when 


January 


beginning to thaw. thaw continued 
a rain-squall blew in, changing into a snow- 
storm next day. From January 20 to Feb 
ruary 6 the weather was cold and somewhat 
snowy, with the exception of the 24th, which 
was warm and rainy. The rest of February, 
(the 


wetter than normal. 


to date 15th) has been warmer and 


Zero weather occurred 
The maximum 


January 1, 2, 3, 28, and 29. 


temperature was 58° on January 14, and 
during the recent thaw, the temperature oc- 


casionally exceeded 50°. 


This mild weather has caused the blossom- 
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ing of such plants as the chickweed, skunk 
cabbage, and snow-drop in early January, 
and the precocious growth of others, so that 
the green buds of squills, hyacinths, cro 
cuses, etc., were exposed. 

The softness of the ground has undoubtedly 
influenced 
probers as the Killdeer, and the absence of 
ice in the lake has favored the presence of 
the diving birds, though, perhaps, they were 
so free to choose their feeding-grounds that 


the early occurrence of such 


they avoided the shores, where they could 
be seen. 

Food for the land-birds has not been plenti 
ful, save locally, in sumac patches, conifer 
ous wooded ravines, or at garbage-dumps. 

Judging from all available reports, includ- 
ing the past two Christmas Censuses, there 
has been a marked increase in the numbers of 
such residents as the Bob-white (twice as 
numerous this year), the birds of prey, such 
as the Cooper’s Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, and 
Hawk, 
Belted Kingfisher, the Hairy, Downy, and 
Red-bellied Woodpeckers, the Prairie Horned 
Lark, the Goldfinch, Song Sparrow (scarcer 
at Toledo), Cardinal, White-breasted Nut 
hatch, Black-capped Chickadee, and Tufted 
Titmouse (normal at Toledo). 


Sparrow and others, such as the 


Residents of this region reported scarcer 
include: Ring-billed Gull, Bald Eagle, Long 
eared Owl (not Short-eared Owl, 
Northern Flicker, and Blue Jay. The Short 
eared Owl was seen but once this year, but 


seen), 


last year, at Fredericktown, a flock of 23 
were found (whose abundance, with that of 
other raptorial birds, “‘appears to be at least 
partly due to the abundance of field-mice” 

Chapman, in his Handbook, notes the flock 
ing habits of this species. 

The Saw-whet (Acadian) Owl, Barn Owl, 
and Great Horned Owl were reported this 
year and not last. The Saw-whet Owl was 
reported by L. E. Hicks, from Fredericktown. 

Of those species which come south to visit 
us in the winter, the following have been 
unusually Winter 
Wren, Brown Creeper, and Red-breasted 
Nuthatch (at that have 
been rarer this winter: Snowy Owl (not 
seen), Horned Lark, Purple Finch, Slate- 
colored Junco (only at Wooster), Bohemian 


abundant: Merganser, 


Toledo). Those 


Waxwing (not seen), Cedar Waxwing, and 
Northern Shrike (not reported). 
some northern visitors were seen this year, 


However, 


and not last year. These are the Red- 
breasted Merganser (frequent near San- 
dusky), the Redhead (Mentor Headlands), 
and Canvasback (Portsmouth, southern 
Ohio). 


Certain stragglers from the South have 
been more common than they were last year: 
Mallard, Black Duck (these 2 from central 
and southern Ohio), Mourning Dove, Marsh 
Hawk, Cowbird, Meadowlark, Swamp Spar- 
Mockingbird, Carolina Wren (thrice 
Bewick’s Wren (Columbus and 
Those that have been scarcer this 
Woodpecker, Bronzed 
Grackle, and Towhee. The Wilson Snipe, 
Yellow-bellied Field 
and Orange-crowned Warbler, all seen last 


row, 
ibundant 
south). 
year: Red-headed 
Sapsucker, Sparrow, 
year, were not reported this year. Yet, more 

itants, or stragglers, from the south, were 
seen this year and not last year; these in- 
Gull, Pintail, 
Goose (30 or 40 near Bedford and Solon, 
rst week in January), Bittern, Killdeer, 
Red Redpoll, Vesper Sparrow, 
White-throated Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, 


clude: Bonaparte’s Canada 


Crossbill, 


Fox Sparrow, Migrant Shrike, and Long- 
billed Marsh Wren (2 seen by L. W. Camp- 
bell, at a sulphur spring in southern Michi- 
gan; his first visit 

[he northward movement of migrating 
birds has been noted at Wooster, Oberlin, 
nd Toledo already. Several Robins were 
een at Wooster, February 4; a Killdeer at 
Oberlin, February 9, and at Sandusky, 
February 13 (E. Kemsies); a “steady stream” 
of Crows at Toledo, February 12; Meadow- 
lark, at Toledo (one singing), February 12; 
Song Sparrow, heard singing in Cleveland 
recently. Jim Bruce, of Wooster, reports 
that the Robins and Crows were well estab- 

hed on the 15th. L. W. Campbell notes a 
migratory movement of Prairie 
Horned Lark, January 29. 


In conclusion, to quote from L. W. Camp- 


possible 


bell, “In spite of my evil forecast, the winter 


season has been very interesting—due per- 
haps to the ‘jumpiness’ of the weather. The 
warm spells kept the more southerly species 
here and the cold waves brought in a few 
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from the north.” The pioneer wave of mi- 
gration has reached Lake Erie at about the 
normal time, but will probably be held up 
there by a coming cold snap.—Haro.p C. 
Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Cuicaco Recion.—This Region has to 
report one of the mildest winters experienced 
for several years. To date we have had only 
one cold spell and only one snowfall of any 
importance. Lake Michigan has remained 
open all winter, and many of the larger 
streams have been closed only for a short 
time. The lowest temperature recorded was 
5° below zero. 

Perhaps as a result of such unseasonal 
weather, very few winter birds have been 
reported, and not a small number of summer 
residents has remained with us. Flocks of 
Blackbirds, composed of Arctic Redwings, 
Bronzed Grackles, and Cowbirds, have 
wintered in the Skokie and at Beach. Mr. 
Plath reports a Catbird in his yard on De- 
cember 18, while a Savannah Sparrow was 
found by Mr. Grasett, December 21 at Beach. 
Buffleheads, Red-breasted Mergansers, and 
Bluebills, Ducks which do not ordinarily 
winter with us, have been seen off and on 
during the past two months. Mr. Stevenson 
found Mourning Doves on January 29 and 
30 near Marengo and Wheeling. Brown 
Creepers, however, have been absent from 
many localities covered. Mr. Lewis reports 
a Winter Wren seen on December 24, Golden- 
crowned Kinglets have been seen in 
several places. 

As stated above, many of the more ir- 
regular winter visitants have been scarce or 
entirely absent this winter. Redpolls, Snow 
Buntings, and Longspurs were seldom re- 
ported, and Pine Siskins were seen only once. 
However, Mr. G. Lindquist found a small 
flock of Red Crossbills and Northern Wax- 
wings December 26 near Marengo, some 
60 miles northwest of Chicago. One of the 
most interesting records of the past two 
months is that of a Barred Owl killed by a 
boy January 29 near Wheeling. This species 
has not been found in our region for several 
years. 

So far, no returning migrants have been 
seen, though a few Killdeers, Robins, and 
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other hardy birds often arrive before the date 
of this writing. It is, however, hoped that 
our spring-like weather will hasten the north- 
ward migration.—Prerce BRopKorB, Evans- 
ton, Ills. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—The severe weather 
of the early half of December continued un- 
abated until early in January. Repeated 
heavy snows, high northwest winds, tempera 
tures far below zero, with city and rural 
traffic impeded or blocked for days, prevailed 
over almost all of the state in common with 
the entire Northwest. The chief of the 
United States Weather Bureau, at Minnea- 
polis, stated that this December was one of the 
coldest on record. There were 14 below- 
zero days at Minneapolis. Temperatures of 
25 and 30 below zero were reported several 
times in the northern part of the state. 
Heavy snows usually come here in the latter 
part of the winter, and, coming this year so 
early, they presented exceptionally serious 
conditions. 

There came a respite early in January, 
from the 3d, for over two weeks, a 
‘January thaw’ succeeded the cold over the 


and 


southern part of the state, during which the 
snow and ice disappeared rapidly, so that on 
exposed, wind-swept places the ground was 
bared and invited the return of the ever- 
ready Horned Larks. Farther north, how- 
ever, this ‘let-up’ was not so pronounced. 
there were 
cold 


storms of blizzard proportions, but Febru- 


From January 19 to February 2, 
several brief returns of severe with 
ary, thus far, has been generally mild all 
over the state, with frequent noon-tempera- 
tures above freezing. On the 6th and 7th 
there occurred at Minneapolis and vicinity a 
most unusual all-night and all-day steady 
rain. The great piles of snow have largely 
vanished, except in the woods and sheltered 
places. 

It would appear that the heavy snows, 
blizzards, and intense cold of early winter 
had a marked effect in reducing the numbers 
of the half-hardy birds usually present during 
the winter. However, most, if not all, of 
these loitering summer species have been 


reported as represented after the worst of the 
Mrs. Davidson, of Min- 


storms were over. 
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neapolis, wrote, on February 15, “Such half- 
hardy species as the Goldfinch, Tree Sparrow, 
Crow, Junco, and the like, I have found less 
numerous and in fewer localities than 
usual,” and E, D. Swedenborg, under date 
of February 5s, says “Bird-life in this vicinity 
(southern suburb of Minneapolis) has been 
scarcer during the past two months than at 
any time during the last ten years. For the 
first time since I have been watching the 
birds, Juncos and Tree Sparrows have en 
tirely disappeared from along Minnehaha 
Creek—I have not seen a Junco since the 
last week in November nor a Tree Sparrow 
since early in December. A few of both 
species, however, have wintered along the 
Minnesota River at Fort Snelling. Nut 
hatches and Woodpeckers, both Hairy and 
Downy, are also much less numerous than 
usual at this time of the year. Where during 
some winters, in a walk of three or four hours, 
we would usually find a score or two of these 
little fellows, now we are lucky to find a 
scattering individual here and there.” 

Of the group of birds which we have 
designated ‘half-hardy,’ those 
species that are represented in the winter 


meaning 


months by a greater or less number of indi- 
viduals left behind after the bulk of their 
fellows have migrated, the following have 
been reported: Crow, at the Twin Cities, 
Cannon Falls, etc.; Grackle, by Miss Dens 
more, at Red Wing on December 26, where 
“it was living around a house, feeding with 
the tame Ducks and taking its daily bath in 
a pool formed by an artesian well’; Red- 
winged Blackbird, also at Red Wing, De 
cember 26, feeding in a corn-field; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, by Bernard Bailey, at 
Elk River, December 28, with the comment 
“about as common as in the summer,” cer 
tainly a local condition; Goldfinch, the Twin 
Cities and Red Wing; Tree Sparrows from 
only the Twin Cities; Juncos from a number 
of localities, one as far north as Otter Tail 
County where Miss Juola says it is common; 
Brown Creeper from the Twin Cities and 
Red Wing; Wilson’s Snipe about spring runs 
at Red Wing and elsewhere; a single Robin 
at Cannon Falls on February 12 by S. C. 
Swanson; Horned Lark, from Cannon Falls, 
where Mr. Swanson saw two on January 6 
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soon after the thaw began, and later at the 
[win Cities where Mrs. Davidson and Mr. 
Swedenborg found them common after 
January 22 “feeding on the bare patches in 
the fields and singing as in spring but not 
yet their flight song”; Purple Finch from 
Cannon Falls, Red Wing, and the Twin 
Cities; and two Bald Eagles in Otter Tail 
County by Mr. Dan Smith on January 2. 
The Bald Eagle is an unusual bird in Min- 
nesota in the winter and in reply to an 
inquiry Mr. Smith stated “I saw the two 
Eagles on January 2 near Frazee. One of the 
birds was white to the shoulders and the 
tail was white while the other showed no 
white. They were watching a flock of sheep 
and sat on a tree for over an hour. They 
have been here all winter but this is the only 
time I have seen them.” 

Cardinals are now reported by ail ob- 
servers in the southeastern part of the state, 
and it is evident that we can now regard 
them as one of our regular permanent resi- 
dents as far north as Minneapolis, though 
they are infrequent as yet above Red Wing. 

Miss Mary Lees, of Alma, Wis., just 
across the Mississippi River from Minnesota, 
at the foot of Lake Pepin, reports that a 
Mockingbird visited her yard on December 
11 and 12, feeding on the berries of the 
Virginia creeper about the house. A Tufted 
ritmouse is making daily visits to her feed- 
ing-tray, and since December 14, a White- 
throated Sparrow has been getting its daily 
rations at the same place. 

Of the permanent residents the Blue Jay 
and the Black-capped Chickadee seem to be 
more than usually abundant, judging from 
the numbers reported by several observers. 
Mr. Swedenborg commenting on this says 
that “the Chickadee is especially numerous, 
ve having seen at least forty of them in a 
short walk on the forenoon of February 5.” 
Others have had similar experiences. Mr. 
Swanson, living on a farm near Cannon 
Falls, mentions, in a letter dated January 11, 
the “unusual abundance of Blue Jays” in the 
locality, and the Christmas Census returns 
from the Twin Cities show a similar condi- 
tion thereabouts. 

With the exception of flocks of Snow Bunt- 
ings and Lapland Longspurs, chiefly on the 
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western prairies, and the usual number of 
Snowy Owls and Goshawks, winter visitants 
have not apparently been much in evidence. 
The Evening Grosbeak, aside from Brainerd, 
where it seems to be a winter-regular, has 
been reported in small numbers from only 
three places—New York Mills, Otter Tail 
County, January 9 (Miss Juola); Anoka, 
January 28 (Gillis); and the campus of the 
University Farm School where there have 
been a number for some time past, feeding on 
the berries of the hackberry (Mrs. Wentling). 
No Bohemian Waxwings, have been seen, 
except several single birds and a flock of 6 
at New York Mills on January 9. Very few 
Northern Shrikes, Pine Siskins 
Fairmont on December g and 17 (Dr. 
Leudtke), a Rough-legged Hawk near 
Minneapolis on January 17 (Gustav Swan- 
son) and fewer Redpolls than usual com- 
plete the list. 

Mr. P. O. Fryklund, writing on December 
26 from Roseau, far up in the northwestern 
corner of the state, when all the rest of 
Minnesota was deeply buried in snow, says: 
“We are still enjoying the finest weather and 
best auto roads possible with hardly enough 
snow for good sleighing. The migration of 
Hawks and Owls remains about the same as 
in the fall. There are a great number of 
Great Horned Owls and Goshawks but very 
few Snowy Owls and Great Grays. I have 
received no Hawk Owls, Richardson’s Owls, 
or Rough-legged Hawks this season. Snow 
Buntings have been unusually abundant.” 
Further information in regard to the Snowy 
Owl comes from Miss Mary Juola, a former 
bird student of the writer, who is now teach- 
ing at New York Mills in northeastern Otter 
Tail County, some 150 miles south of Roseau, 
but likewise on the edge of the western 
prairie country. Miss Juola reported the 
Snowy Owl common this winter and sup- 
ported her statement by saying that “at 
least a dozen of my pupils have told me that 
they have seen ‘the Great White Owl’ this 
winter.” 

The Red Crossbills have been wintering in 
flocks at New York Mills, feeding on keys of 
the box-elder. Miss Juola states that they 
have much more difficulty getting at the 
kernel than do the Evening Grosbeaks. The 


down at 
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latter bird, with its heavy beak, cuts the dry 
covering neatly around transversely and ex- 
tracts the embryo entire, quickly and easily. 
But the Crossbills seemed to be stripping 
off the covering with much effort and loss of 
time. bills better 
adapted to clipping off the scales of cones 


Their scissor-like are 
and are but clumsy tools when applied to 
this kind of work. 

Mr. E. A. Everett, of Waseca, reports the 
presence of a flock of 16 or 17 Canada Geese 
down in that vicinity on January 17 and 19. 
This was during the January thaw, and the 
weather had been so mild that the snow was 
about gone. Mr. Everett queries: “Could 
these be the first arrivals from the South or 
possibly strays from open water elsewhere, 
as there is no open water here except surface 
drainage from the last thaw on top of the 
Rosperts, M.D., Museum 


ice?” —Tuos., S. 
of Natural History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

DENVER RecIon.—Bird-life in this area 
seems to have been, during the past two 
months, very much as it was in the October- 
While 


that birds have been very scarce, I again 


November period. most of us feel 
suspect that this is not the actual condition. 
Our weather conditions for many days have 
been almost spring-like, with the prairies and 
many of the hills bare through lack of snow. 
This makes, I believe, a combination favor- 
able for a dispersal of birds. I believe the 
birds have been here, but scattered and not 
much in evidence. 

Taking winter visitors and permanent 
residents together, one might conceivably 
see in Colorado at this season about 115 
different species and subspecies. This means 
that an observer would have to visit many 
parts of the state and all of its different alti- 
tudes to see this number of species and sub- 
species. A cursory analysis of the bird-lists 
submitted by my correspondents, together 
with the Christmas Census lists made in 
Colorado in December last, shows the actual 


presence of about 65 different species and 


subspecies in the areas under observation. 
Hence, in the last two months, a little more 
than 50 per cent of our winter birds were 


recorded by workers in about seven widely 
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separated areas, with, however, no mountain 
areas under scrutiny. In the Census reports 
and those sent to me by my friends, there is 
a striking absence of most of the mountain 
forms commonly to be seen on, or near, the 
plains in the winter. Thus, no Jays, Rosy 
Finches, Solitaires, or Bluebirds appear in 
these reports. Considering this and the fact 
that more than half of our winter birds have 
been seen since December 15, make me 
believe that our seeming absence of birds is 
due to scattering of individuals, and not to 
fewer species and individuals being present. 
The fact that mountain species were rela- 
tively uncommon during the past two 
months, lends color to the idea that mild 
weather conditions and bare mountains have 
permitted birds to remain in the hills in place 
of coming down on the plains as usual in the 
winter. It is a satisfaction, at least to me, 
to have some ground on which to rest a 
belief that, after all, birds in our territory 
are not actually more scarce than usual. 
Examination of a few points recorded. by 
various observers reveals a few interesting 
facts. Thus, Miss Keen says that Pine 
Siskins did not come down into Colorado 
Springs until January 28; Mr. McCrimmon, 
of Montrose, feels that “an extremely mild 
winter has kept the birds scattered,” so that 
his is a report mostly “‘of absentees.”’ 
Notwithstanding the mild winter on the 
plains of Colorado, Robins have been uni 
formly scarce, whereas ordinarily one sees a 
few all Mrs. and Mrs. 
Weldon alone, of all my correspondents, 
report seeing Robins in goodly numbers 


winter. Benson 


during the past eight weeks. 

No Bohemian Waxwings have been seen 
by any of my co-workers, which is most un- 
usual as the species has been noted in the 
state for several winters past. I doubt if 
any have the this 
Pintails have wintered along the Uncom- 
pahgre River up to date, which, in Mr. 
McCrimmon’s experience, is very uncommon. 

There seem to have been very few species 
in and about Denver since December 15 
The most striking thing coming under my 
notice was the sight of four Jack Snipe 
wading in the waters of a swift creek, with 
the below zero, and 


been in state winter. 


air temperature 10 
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Killdeers were doing the same thing at the 
same time. I saw a Long-eared Owl lately 
in the vicinity of my home, a species not 
seen in this vicinity for several years past, 
though formerly not rare. As one would 
expect with so much open water throughout 
the state, several kinds of Ducks have win- 
tered, and have been recorded repeatedly by 
my friends and myself. 

Gambel’s and White-crowned Sparrows, 
while not abundant, have been more wide- 
spread in Colorado than at any time since 
these regional reports have been issued from 
Denver. They have been seen in many 
widely separated areas. 

Blackbirds Mrs. 


Fruita, which is some- 


Brewer’s wintered on 


Benson’s ranch at 
thing I have never known to occur at Denver. 
Say’s Phoebes have not deserted Fruita since 
my last report. 

Again Canyon Wrens have stayed all this 
about Mrs. Weldon’s near 
W. H. Berctro.p, Denver, Colo. 


season home 


Loveland. 


OREGON REGION. 
February 15 season in the Oregon district 


The December 15 to 


has been marked by rather cold, stormy 
weather during part of the period. The 
weather was mild until January 1. On De- 
cember 26, the writer participated in a Bird 
Census conducted by the Oregon Audubon 
Society in the vicinity of Portland, the gen- 
eral results of which were printed in the 
January-February Brrp-Lore. 

One or two unusual things were noted in 
this census, one of the most interesting being 
in almost total absence of Robins from the 
Portland area. This is decidedly unusual for 
this locality. Western Bluebirds were also 
much less common than is usually the case. 
On the Purple 
Finches were the Col- 
umbia River bottoms than in previous years 


other hand, Pipits and 


more numerous on 


it the same season. Other birds were present 
in varying numbers, but about as usual. 

On December 31, a storm started which 
resulted in quite a heavy fall of snow and 
leet in the Portland~area. 
immediate decrease in the number of indi- 
vidual birds present, and, up to the present 
vriting, due to the continuation of rather 
right, clear, cold weather over much of the 


This caused an 
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period since, there has been no vegetative 
growth to speak of and little bird movement. 

Robins were increasingly abundant in the 
Valley 80 to go miles south of Portland, as 
were also Bluebirds, but there has been no 
marked influx into the Portland area to date. 

Among other things of interest, a Cassiar 
Junco, the first record for the Portland area, 
was collected by the writer at his home place 
on New Year’s Day. It was with a large flock 
of Shufeldt’s Juncos and was conspicuously 
different from this species. Two other rather 
unusual records occurred during January. A 
male Townsend’s Warbler was brought to 
the writer on January 13, by Miss Ruth 
Russell, a teacher in one of the city schools, 
who stated that it had been picked up dead 
on the street by one of her pupils. This is a 
remarkable record for this season. On the 
same day a Barn Owl was found and brought 
to T. D. Kirkpatrick. Barn Owls are not 
common this far north and this is a record of 
rather unusual interest. 

On February 3 and 4, visits were made to 
the Duck lake district on Sauvies Island and 
the peninsula district of Portland, and a 
rather abnormal scarcity of water-fowl was 
A few Mallards, Widgeon, and Pin- 
nothing like the 


noted. 
tails present, but 
number of birds which usually winter in this 


were 
area. Song-birds were also scarce, despite 
the fact that the weather was warm and 
pleasant. 

On February 12, a trip was made through 
the Willamette Valley from Corvallis to 
Portland. A movement of Robins and Blue- 
birds seemed to be under way on this date. 
Great numbers of both species were observed 
along the roads for 50 miles north of Cor- 
vallis, but from then on they thinned out 
rapidly. One Savannah Sparrow was also 
noted just in the outskirts of Corvallis. 

We are expecting an influx of Robins, 
Bluebirds, Meadowlarks, and other birds 
any day, but so far they have not put in an 
appearance in the vicinity of my home in 
Portland.—Ira N. Gasrietson, Portland, 
Ore. 

San Francisco Recion.—The coldest 
weather of the year occurred between De- 
cember 22 and 24 and between January 15 
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and 20, when frost was quite white in the 
early mornings. On January 15, wet, shady 
spots in the hills showed thin ice and frozen 
ground. A week of sunny weather (February 
6-14) has brought out the almond and 
Japanese plum blossoms, and a few of the 
resident birds have begun their spring songs 
and calls. Red-tailed Hawks, Black Pheebes, 
Titmice, Vigor’s Wrens, and Robins have 
been found laying claim to nesting terri- 
tories, and Juncos and Linnets, though still 
in flocks, have been singing freely. On 
January 10, a Titmouse was seen to enter a 
nesting-box near which it has remained for 
some time each day since, giving its spring 
calls. 

On January 29, Mrs. Kibbe, with some 
companions, saw the Allen’s Hummingbird 
near San Mateo, and on February 11, Dr. 
Grinnell reported one in the Berkeley hills. 
This is always the first summer bird to 
arrive and times its coming to the season of 
blossoming currant and flowering eucalyptus. 

The Lincoln’s Sparrow mentioned in the 
last report has throughout the 
winter, and several Say’s Phoebes have been 


remained 


present. On December 29, a Roadrunner was 
seen by the writer as it flew across the high- 
way in San Pablo Canon. It was so accom- 
modating as to alight in a willow nearby, 
where it could be examined at leisure. A 
Golden Eagle was seen by a group of Audu- 
bon members who explored the Coyote Hills 
on January 29, when they listed 52 species. 
Band-tailed Pigeons were among the birds 
listed on the Audubon trip down the penin- 
sula on February 12. 

On the Berkeley campus, Pipits have been 


quite numerous since the heavy rain of 
February 2 to 4. Audubon’s Warblers, which 
were abundant during the fall and early 


winter, are less numerous now. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets have been very generally 
distributed but Golden-crowns have been 
seldom seen. Very few Varied Thrushes have 
been reported in any part of the territory 
covered by this report, and even Western 
Robins have not The 
Robins that are present on the lower campus 
are not in flocks but are very evidently pros- 
pecting for nesting-sites. Toyon bushes, 
which are usually stripped of their berries 


been abundant. 
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by Christmas-time, are still heavily loaded 
with ripe fruit. 

On Lake Merritt, the Ducks are beginning 
to leave. At no time during the winter has 
Mr. Dixon been able to bring the count up 
to 3,000 birds, which is but half of the census 
of former years. On January 4, Pintails 
numbered 445, and on February 13 there 
were but 51. On the same dates the com 
parative numbers of other Ducks were as 
follows: Mallard, 28, 33; Widgeon, 404, 2 
Shoveller, 223, 3066; 
Scaup, 20, 54; American Golden-eye, 37, 0; 
Ruddy, 112, 101; Bufflehead, 8, o. Two 
European Widgeon have been present since 
the middle of January and 8 to 10 Geese have 
joined the Ducks at the feeding-stations. 
Eared Grebes have been quite numerous and 
a few Western and Pied-billed have also been 


10, 0; Canvasbacks, 


present. 

On the upper reaches of the bay in Contra 
Costa, Marin, and Napa counties, Gulls 
have been very conspicuous as they settled in 
the shallow water, all facing the sun on 
warm afternoons. Their numbers have been 
superseded only by the numbers of Black 
birds which circled in huge flocks over the 
freshly plowed ground. Near the Dum- 
barton Bridge, on February 5, Mr. Carl 
Smith and Mr. Thomas found a flock of 
about 150 Western Willetts, and at the 
western end of the bridge surprised 2 Ameri 
can Egrets performing nuptial dances. 
Clapper Rails were also quite numerous. 
Egrets have been reported also from the 
Suisun Marshes. On the hills to the north of 
the Golden Gate, on February 5, 3 Ravens 
were identified (Mrs. Kibbe). 

Mr. Swarth’s report of the birds seen from 
the Key Route mole and boat is as follows: 
During January and February many Loons 
were seen every morning flying northward 
over the bay, apparently a local flight. On 
January 26, many Cormorants and a few 
Western Grebes were also noticed. Gulls 
were very numerous from December 20, 
most of them being Western, California, 
Glaucous-winged, and Ring-billed. About 
50 Bonaparte’s were seen on December 22 
and 23, and several on January 24 and 20. 
Herring Gulls were present during January 
and February, but have not been numerous. 
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Ducks have been very scarce, only Scoters 
and a few Scaup being seen occasionally, ex- 
cept for one female Merganser which was 
seen in flight December 14. About 1,000 
Sandpipers were present December 14 and 
February 10.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Los ANGELES Recion.—December 
cool and rainy; January, warm and dry. 
Drenching rains occurred throughout the 
southern part of the state early in February, 
with moderate to heavy snowfall in the 


was 


mountains, High, destructive winds pre- 
vailed after the passing of the rain. 
December 8, Mrs. Weedmark observed a 
Green-tailed Towhee in a thicket of cascara 
bushes in Verdugo woodlands. California 
Finches feeding upon the 
December 18, Russell 
Hubricht reports seeing a Black and White 
Warbler in woodland bordering the Los 
Angeles River below Los Feliz Bridge. Other 
Warblers seen were a Black-throated Gray, 
a Townsend and a Dusky. Two Cabanis 
Woodpeckers were found there, as in past 
December 29, 2 


Purple were 


berries of this shrub. 


years. Rufous-crowned 
Sparrows were found in the hills adjoining 
Griffith Park on the west. Search on a later 
date disclosed 8 of these birds in a limited 
area around a dry canon head. Their calls 
and songs were heard on every hand, as 
were those of the San Diego Wren. White- 
throated Swifts were overhead. 

January 1, a list of 64 species made at 
Chatsworth Lake and vicinity included 2 
Ring-necked Ducks, a Burrowing Owl, 8 
Horned 
Sparrows (4 or 5), Chipping Sparrows (4 or 
5), and Rock Wrens. January 3, at Sunland, 
Mrs. Bates watched a pair of Red-shafted 
lickers defending the entrance to their 
home, in a house-gable, against a Lewis’ 
Woodpecker’s efforts to enter. The latter 
species are seen at Sierra Madre, Altadena, 
Chatsworth, and in canons of the Malibu 
Mountains. January 6, a Cassin’s Kingbird 
was seen in San Fernando Valley by Miss 
Miller and others. At Chatsworth Lake they 
saw a Duck Hawk. January 8, from a Sierra 
Madre list of 50 species I select Band-tailed 
Pigeons (a few), Red-naped Sapsucker (1), 


Ravens, Larks, Rufous-crowned 
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California Purple Finches, Slate-colored 
Junco (1), Mountain Chickadees, Slender- 
billed Nuthatches, and 1 Robin. With wild 
fruits never so abundant, ‘holly’ berries 
making the hills crimson everywhere, 
Robins, Cedar Waxwings, and Varied 
Thrushes are absent; Hermit Thrushes are 
scarce, as are also Fox Sparrows. January 11, 
Mountain Bluebirds, very scarce in nearer 
regions, were found in hundreds in the 
vineyards of San Bernardino County by 
Mrs. Bates. On the same date, 50 Band- 
tailed Pigeons were seen near the old San 
Gabriel mill. January 19, birds of many 
species were abundant in a canon in the 
Malibu Mountains. A bevy of Quail, 3 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks, 2 West- 
ern Red-tailed Hawks, the Willow Wood- 
pecker, the Nuttall’s and the California Red- 
shafted Flickers, and about 10 Lewis’ 
Woodpeckers were seen. Two Ravens, a few 
Crows, most of the common resident and 
winter birds, and a Slender-billed Nut- 
hatch, contributed to a long and representa- 
tive list. 

January 20, extensive plowed lands in 
San Fernando Valley were scanned for 
possible Mountain Plover, without success. 
A Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk in soaring 
flight, high in air, a very beautiful blue-gray 
Marsh Hawk, a Burrowing Owl, 8 or more 
Lewis’ Woodpeckers, Ravens, a company 
of Savannah Sparrows, vast flocks of Pipits, 
and a few Mountain Bluebirds gave char- 
acter to the day’s list of 40 species. On 
Chatsworth Lake we saw 46 Western Grebes, 
and 146 Baldpate Ducks were counted in a 
resting flock. A second flock was estimated 
at about 50. A few Pintail were seen, but no 
other species of Ducks. Three Great Blue 
Herons and 2 Egrets were seen. January 22, 
Russell Hubricht reports Baldpates very 
abundant in the Playa del Rey marsh. Also 
a few Pintail, Green-winged Tea!, Cinnamon 
Teal, Bonaparte’s Gulls in vast flocks, and a 
few Forster’s Terns. In a drained area he 
started up 5 Short-eared Owls. January 26 
to 27, Black-vented Shearwaters came close 
inshore at Playa del Rey in countless num- 
bers. Western Grebes were abundant. A few 
Ruddy Ducks and 5 or more Buffleheads 
were seen at the Malibu Lagoon. Red- 
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breasted Mergansers were common along 


rival males were seen in 
courtship display. January 29, the Black 


and White Warbler and others above men- 


the coast. Two 


tioned were again seen in the river woods. 
January 30, the Pileolated Warbler, Town- 
send’s Warbler, Black-throated Gray War- 
bler, and 2 Lawrence’s Goldfinches were 
seen at Echo Park. 

February 2, a Sierra Creeper was seen by 
members of the Los Angeles Audubon Society 
in Griffith Park. 


lowlegs, 2 Semi-palmated Plovers, and 7 or 


On the same date, 2 Yel- 


8 Marbled Godwits were seen among more 
common winter birds at Playa del Rey. A 
Cinnamon Teal was seen in the lagoon at 


Topanga Canon. Glaucous-winged Gulls are 


very abundant along the coast. Mrs. C. H. 
Hall and Mrs. Mix report a number of them 
among the hundreds of Gulls that frequent 
Westlake Park Lesser Scaup ap- 
there 


Many 


peared after the early February 


storm. One of the Egrets that arrived there 
in the summer is now entering upon his 
seventh month of 
The other met accidental death and is now 
a specimen in the Museum. Egrets are more 
than usually abundant, groups of 25 to 40 
and 60 having been seen along the coast 


continuous _ residence 


southward. 

February 9, Shearwaters were again seen 
at Playa del Rey. February 16, Miss Vignos, 
Miss Potter, and the writer found 3 Rufous 
Hummingbirds at a certain thicket of tree 
tobacco (Nicotiana glauca) in Griffith Park, 
where we may count upon finding them at 
about this date annually. California Purple 
Finches were abundant at Sunland. One 
Slender-billed Nuthatch was seen, and one 
Slate-colored Junco, believed to be the indi- 
vidual mentioned in last report, was again 
seen with Thurber’s Juncos in the County 
Park.—FRANCES B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angele 
Calif. 


BONAPARTE’S GULL, WHITMORE LAKE, WASHTENAW COUNTY MICHIGAN 
MAY 21, 1924 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson 


ur CHARM OF Birps. By ViscounT GREY 
oF FALLopon. Wood-cuts by ROBERT 

GiBBINGs. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 

New York. 1927. t2mo. xii+286 pages. 

We recall no book which so convincingly 
demonstrates the potential value of birds to 
man as this well-named volume of Lord 
Grey’s. Its author is not an ornithologist. 
He was not born with that single-minded 
devotion to the study of birds which makes 
them the most significant of living creatures. 
He tells us, indeed, that he “arrived at the 
age of manhood knowing only two songs of 
individual birds.”” But he was born keenly 
responsive to outdoor influences, and when 
he “learned to look on nature not as in the 
hour of thoughtless youth” he found her 
every mood and season expressed by birds— 
their calls and songs, their goings and com- 
ings, their home-building, their association 
with man. Friendship with birds is, in 
truth, the keynote of this book. They are not 
written of as something apart, something to 
be merely studied, but as creatures that enter 
into our lives—not for the season of mi- 
gration or nesting period, which so stimulate 
the activities of the collector, but for every 
day in the year. 

Naturally it is the birds’ songs, their most 
distinctive characteristic, in which Lord 
Grey finds the greatest pleasure. The first 
half of his book is devoted to a discriminating, 
appreciative description of the notes of 
British birds throughout the year, and one 
has not to read far here to discover how 
clearly birds voice the sentiment of the 
month and day, of storm and sunshine, of 
the spirit of the place and hour. From the 
monotonous ticking of the Corn Crake to the 
inspired rhapsody of the Nightingale, every 
singer conveys his message to ears that can 
interpret it; and this interpretation is the 
measure of our sensitiveness. Sentiment in 
description there is here, but it is the rea- 
soned sentiment that impresses one by its 
genuineness; and always the text is kept at 
What may be called the human level by apt 
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quotation or the recountal of incident. The 
book, like the birds of which its author 
writes, is not solely for bird-lovers, but for 
those who may become bird-lovers, and it is 
this fact that makes it such an admirable 
introduction to the charm of birds.—F. M. C. 


MANUAL OF BritisH Birps. By Howarp 
SAUNDERS. Third Edition, revised and en- 
larged by WILLIAM EAGLE CLARKE. Gur- 
ney and Jackson. London. 1927. 8vo. 
xili-+834 pages, 405 figures. 

Surely no better equipped nor more 
sympathetic editor could have been found 
for the revision of Saunders’ classic ‘Manual’ 
than Dr. Clarke. In the twenty-eight years 
which have passed since the second edition 
appeared, the birds on the British list num- 
bered 384, now there are 500. “This remark- 
able increase,’ Dr. Clarke tells us, “is owing 
to the recognition of racial forms and to the 
detection of numerous waifs which had not 
been known hitherto to have visited our 
islands.” The inclusion of these additions, 
together with the data concerning them, and 
the addition of new facts concerning the 
range, migration, or habits of the species 
contained in the preceding edition brings the 
work fully up to date and gives to this third 
edition the same authoritative standing 
accorded its predecessors.—F’. M. C. 


A DIsTRIBUTIONAL AND Economic STUDY OF 
THE EUROPEAN STARLING IN ONTARIO. By 
Harrison F. Lewis. University of 
Toronto, Biol. Ser. No. 30, 1927. 8vo. 
57 pages; 2 half-tones; 1 text cut. 

The appearance of a species in a region 
beyond the confines of its previously known 
range, is always of biologic, and it may be- 
come of economic importance. It is always 
desirable, therefore, to record all the avail- 
able information concerning the early history 
of such species to serve as a basis for their 
subsequent study. This Mr. Lewis has done 
with great thoroughness, and future students 
of the Starling in Ontario will have him to 
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thank for securing facts which would have 
been beyond their reach. The Starling was 
first observed in Ontario in 1919, and Mr. 
Lewis states, “is now distributed over much 
of the principal agricultural area of the pro- 
Thus far, he concludes, the Starling, 
“is economically very useful, 


vince.” 
in Ontario, 
since in this province its beneficial activities 
at present far outweigh its injurious ones,”— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THe Conpor.—The November number of 
The Condor completes Vol. XXIX, which 
contains 290 pages. The two leading articles 
deal with birds of unusual interest. J. R. 
Pemberton ‘The American Gull- 
billed Tern breeding in California,’ and D. 
S. de Groot ‘The California 
Clapper Rail, Its Nesting Habits, Enemies, 
and Habitat.’ the Gull-billed 
Tern has been known in the breeding season 
only from the Atlantic coast and always 
near salt water, but on May 20, 1927, 
Pemberton, O. W. Howard, and J. S. 
Rowley found a colony of about 500 nests 


reports 
discusses 


Heretofore 


containing eggs on some small islands in the 
Salton Sea in Imperial County, Calif. The 
nests were depressions in the caked sand and 
contained ornamentation 


very few 


whatever. This colony of a thousand birds 


any 


was estimated to be at least six, and prob- 
ably not more than fourteen years old, and 
is supposed to have reached its present loca- 
tion 100 miles inland by crossing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific along the Panama 
Canal, and following the Pacific coast north 
to the head of the Gulf of Lower California. 
The article is well illustrated by five figures 
from sharp photographs, showing the birds, 
their nests and eggs. 

De Groot’s contribution on the Clapper 
Rail, based on records of Chase Littlejohn 
and H. W. Carriger as well as his own notes, 
summarizes our present knowledge of the 
habits of the bird in the San Francisco Bay 
While the number of eggs varies 
considerably, 7 to g seem to be the usual 
number in a set. In most cases the nest is 
placed within 15 feet of a small ditch, usually 
at the base of a bush, and is made of tules 
and salicornia twigs. Sets of eggs have been 


marshes. 
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found as early as March 22 and as late as 
July 18, but the height of the breeding season 
is between April 10 and 25. The breeding 
grounds are practically limited to marsh 
lands about San Francisco Bay and Elk 
horn Slough south of Watsonville. Un- 
fortunately, development along the Bay shore 
between Belmont and San Carlos threatens 
to wipe out one of the most important parts 
of the birds’ breeding-grounds. 

Among the short notes, E. Raymond Hall 
has an interesting summary of the contents 
of Barn Owl ‘pellets’ collected from a roost 
in the tower of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Berkeley, Calif. 
only one bird, a Song Sparrow, as compared 
with 26 harvest mice, 37 house mice, 52 
white-footed mice, 84 pocket gophers, and 
276 meadow mice. The character of the food 
indicates that the Owls foraged mainly on 
the Berkeley Hills some distance east of the 
1.5. P. 


Remains were found of 


roost. 


BULLETIN OF THE NORTHEASTERN BirD 
BANDING AssociATION, No. 4, Vol. III 
(Oct. 1927), of this publication contains the 
reports of those definitely directed activities 
which characterize the work of bird-banders. 
When one writer (Charles B. Floyd) tells us 
that he has banded 12,000 Common and 
Roseate Terns, and another (M. J. McGee) 
that he has banded 6,157 Purple Finches, one 
realizes the enthusiasm and _ persistence 
which this method of bird-study arouses in 
its followers. The opening article by Charles 
W. Johnson on the blood-sucking larva fly, 
Protocalliphora, and its relation to nestling 
birds, throws light on one of the causes of 
mortality in the nest. The statement of 
E. C. Hoffman that in three years’ trap 
ping of English Sparrows he has taken 182 
adult males, 187 females, and 1,189 immature 
birds, shows how equally divided are the 
sexes in this species, and to what extent the 
adults are outnumbered by the young. 
Four of Mr. Floyd’s Terns, banded on Tern 
Island, Chatham, Mass., were recovered in 
Trinidad, B. W. I., the following year, but 
he states that during the four years he has 
worked on Tern Island he has not observed 
an adult Tern wearing a band. Query: 
Where do the 12,000 banded breed?—F.M.C 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Is a migrant’s true home the country in 
which it summers or the one in which it 
winters? A bird’s home, it may be answered, 
is the place in which it builds its nest and 
rears its young. On the other hand, many 
summer visitants to the north temperate 
zone spend less than a third of the year on 
their breeding-grounds, while the remaining 
two-thirds are passed in their tropical winter 
quarters and on the journey from and to 
them. Furthermore, it seems clear that many 
of these birds are of tropical origin. When, 
for example, I hear the familiar chicky-tucky- 
tuck of the Summer Tanager on Barro 
Colorado Island and see the fully plumaged 
male in the luxuriant foliage of a tropical 
forest, he seems more at home in this setting 
than in the pines of the South Atlantic 
States. Then when I recall that only five 
members of this family reach the United 
States while the remaining 350 or more are 
confined to the tropics and subtropics, it is 
obvious that the birds which migrate north- 
ward to nest are of southern origin. Our 
question, therefore, may be altered to read, 
Is a bird’s home the region of its origin and 
in which it lives the greater part of the year, 
or the region to which it goes to rear its 
young? 

The question, after all, is academic, and a 
reply to it depends on a definition of the 
word home, but it gives rise to the exceedingly 
interesting problem of the relation between 
a migrant’s winter range and the country in 
which it originated. With our migrant 
Tanagers the case seems obvious, but what 
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call of birth or relationship draws the Bobo- 
link each winter back to northern Argentina? 
With strictly insectivorous birds the question 
of food must be considered, and it is quite 
probable that an abundant food-supply has 
induced migrants to winter north of the 
region whence they originally came. But 
certainly there must be regions north of 
Argentina in which the Bobolink could live 
during the winter. 

It is an interesting fact that of forty-eight 
North American passerine birds known from 
the Canal Zone as transients, or winter 
visitants, twenty-one are Warblers, and over 
half of these are species like the Tennessee, 
Myrtle, Blackburnian, and Bay-breasted, 
which we class as northern Warblers. In 
wintering in the tropics are they returning to 
the land of their origin? Of the entire number 
only one, McGillivray’s, isa western Warbler, 
a fact which emphasizes the absence of purely 
western migrant land-birds in this region. 
But why, indeed, should they come here? 
There is abundant favorable ground to the 
North and the Canal Zone, almost directly 
south of Pittsburgh, is 2,000 miles or more 
east of their summer range. 

Of the forty-eight migrants above referred 
to, we have as yet found only seventeen on 
Barro Colorado. Doubtless numbers of them 
occur in the zone only as transients and a 
forest-haunting bird might occur here many 
times without anyone being the wiser. 

Whenever I encounter one of our northern 
birds here I have a feeling that he should 
regard me with as much interest as I have 
for him. With many of them I have asso- 
ciations of such long standing that it is 
difficult to realize I am an utter stranger to 
them. Long before I knew the Wood Thrush 
I knew its song, and when, on December 29, 
1916, I met a Wood Thrush here face to face, 
it seemed as if he should in some way be 
aware of my long acquaintance with his kind. 
I could have told him, had he stopped, that 
he was farther south than a Wood Thrush 
had ever been seen by man before; and I 
should like to have asked him just what 
bearing his presence here had on his rela- 
tionships to the sweet-voiced members of the 
genus Catharus. Had he come to the land of 
his origin?—Barro Colorado, February 4,1928 
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COCK ROBIN—HIS STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


“Cheer up, cheer up, cheerily, cheerily, cheerily.’’ Here 1 am again after 
a strenuous winter and ready for another summer of real life. You know this 
place is not so bad after all if you just take it as it comes and do not expect 
too much of it at any one time. April is always a little uncertain and May 
never lives up to its promises. June is really the only perfect month in the 
year for a Robin, or for anybody else for that matter. But, then, wherever I 
go, at any time of the year, I always find many things about the weather 
that do not please me. I have tried Virginia for the winter and I have tried 
North and South Carolina and I have tried Georgia and I have heard a lot 
about Florida, but I must 
ae say they are not any better 
than April in good old New 
York State, and that is not 

saying much. 

I had quite an exciting 
time this winter down in 
Georgia. You know the 
people down there do not 
feel quite the same about 
us as you do up North. We 

. Robins don’t sing for them 
and we don’t play about 
their dooryards. We all 

» band together in flocks be- 

fore we leave here in the fall, 
and we stay more or less to- 
gether all winter wherever 
we can find hackberries and 


: 
mistletoe. Some of those 
colored people down there 
{ 
haven’t heard yet that we 
I WOULD HAVE STARVED HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR : 


THE SUMAC BOBS are protected by law and 
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GUESS I HAD BEST SING A FEW NOTES AND LET HIM KNOW 
rHIS IS MY TERRITORY 


still think that we are legitimate game for their potpies.. We forget all 
about having to dodge guns up North, and it makes it rather exciting when 
they begin banging at us down there. Then, too, there were many of those 
Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s Hawks wintering in the same country with us, 
and we had to be on the jump every instant. I tell you I am glad to be back 
in New York State where a Robin is a song-bird and not game, and where 
there isn’t a Hawk in every oak tree. 

You haven't seen anything of my last year’s mate, have you? I am a little 
late in getting back and I began to fear that she might get here first. I haven’t 
seen her all winter and don’t even know where she went. She joined a bunch 
of female Robins before she left here and that was the last I saw of her. I 
have a feeling she may come back to our old territory, however, if nothing 
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has happened to her, and if it has, oh well, there will be some of last year’s 
young females to take her place. 

We had pretty good luck with our two broods here last year so I am going 
to defend the same territory again this year, and woe betide any other male 
Robin that intrudes on my preserve. Last year there was one very impudent 
fellow who lived just the other side of the cellar window, and every time | 
went near he was al- 
ways there looking for 
a fight. He was just as 
big as I am, in fact, 
looked just like me, and 
I never did succeed in 
driving him away. If it 
had not been for the 
window between us | 
certainly would have 
fixed him. He never 
sang a note or even 
called, just fought back 
and did everything ex- 
actly the same as I did 
it. Occasionally I 
would see him at some 
other window but never 
very clearly. 

They tell me the 
first Robins arrived here 
March 7th this year. | 
wonder where they were 
bound for. Certainly 
SHE FOUND SOME LONG STREAMERS OF PAPER AND BUILT none of my local friends 

HER REGULAR NEST ON TOP OF THEM would get back so early. 

They were probably 

migrating birds on their way further north. I tried coming back one spring 

about the middle of March and it snowed so hard after I got here that all 

the food got covered up and I would have starved had it not been for the 
sumac “bobs.” 

Seems to me I hear another Robin calling. Guess I had best sing a few 
notes to let him know this is my territory. It may save a fight. I want to 
have my rights pretty well respected before my lady returns, otherwise she 
may like some other Robin better. Last year I nearly lost out when 
a big fellow from across the ravine tried to claim the apple tree on this side 
that belongs to me, I always let my mate select the actual site of the nest 
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as long as she puts it in my territory, and I declare if she didn’t pick this apple 
tree where she could hear that other fellow singing. I tell you what, I hada 
lively time of it for a while. I used to sing my head off telling him to keep out, 
but every once in a while, before his mate arrived, he used to sneak in and 
try to claim that apple tree. 

My last year’s mate was a pretty good nest-builder. Did you ever watch 
her at it? Ordinarily she gets a lot of dried grass and a rag or two to make 
a good platform and then a lot of mud and more grasses until she has a deep 
cup of dried grass with a thorough plastering of mud on the inside. She doesn’t 
like dead leaves and 
never uses them the 
way her cousin, the 
Wood Thrush, does. In 
fact, that is always a 
good way to tell their 
nests apart. Last year 
she found some long 
streamers of paper that 
she used first and built 
her regular nest on top 
of them. She always 
turns round and round 
after she has added the 
mud to her nest, to 
make it perfectly sym- 
metrical, and the mud 
sticks to her breast so 
that she looks a sight 
for several days. Then, 
too, she carries such big 
gobs of mud in her bill 


| ONCE KNEW A ROBIN THAT BUILT HER NEST ON THE 
that her face is always GROUND AND CARRIED MUD FOR IT CLEAR ACROSS THE FARM 
dirty. Id almost as 

soon not have a nest as to get so gummy. When she gets the nest well plastered, 
she adds a good lining of clean grasses so as to keep the eggs clean, even should 


the nest get soaking wet. 

I once knew a Robin that built her nest on the ground, stupid thing! And 
would you believe it, she carried mud for that nest clear across the farm! 
I told her the cats would catch her or eat up her youngsters, but she insisted on 
having her own way, and it was just as I told her. A big black cat came along 
one night while she was brooding her babies and ate up the whole family. It 
certainly was a lesson to her. Such birds never do last long. It takes brains, 
and lots of them, to do anything different from all the rest of one’s kind and 
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do it successfully. It’s a mark of intelligence that very few birds have. Lots 
of us think we have it until experience teaches us differently. Those of us 
birds that follow our instincts blindly seem to get along better than the indi 
viduals that put on airs and lay claim to intelligence that isn’t theirs. So my 
belief is that if a bird likes this old world and wants to stay on it, he had bes! 
stick to the habits and mode of living that his ancestors learned from ex- 
perience. 

Well, my mate laid four of the prettiest blue eggs in that nest in the appk 
tree that ever you saw. I used to go and look at them myself whenever she 
left them to feed, but I never could bring myself to sit on them. I've seen those 
male Song Sparrows and Chippies taking turns with their mates sitting on 
the eggs but that just isn’t my nature. It is not that I don’t care about them, 
but I really feel that somebody ought always to be on guard in case a Hawk 
shows up or in case another Robin tries to slip into my territory. And, believe 
me, I am the fellow to do the guarding. 

My mate sat on those blue eggs for thirteen days before they finally hatched, 
and when they did, I certainly was disappointed. I never could understand 
how such homely youngsters could hatch out of such beautiful eggs. Why, 
they were all naked except for a little gray down on tops of their heads and 
on their backs, and their skin was sort of wrinkled and sun-burnt except on 
their stomachs where it was stretched tight as a drum. Their necks were so 
skinny that their heads wobbled all around when they tried to hold them up. 
Their eyes were not yet open and looked like big dark bumps on the sides of 
their heads. But if their eyes were not open, their mouths certainly were ever) 
time I went close enough to see them. And such mouths! Bright orange and 
bigger than their heads! I could hardly blame my mate for not seeming as 
much attached to them at first as she had been to the beautiful eggs that she 
had been sitting on for two weeks. But then she didn’t care much for the 
eggs either when she first laid them. In fact, she would not even sit upon 
them until she had laid all four, and she never laid more than one a day. | 
used to chide her about it because I was afraid that sneaking red squirrel would 
steal them or that brazen little House Wren would punch holes in them, but 
she insisted that if she started sitting on them before they were all laid, they 
wouldn’t hatch at the same time, and her children would be of four different 
sizes. This would never do because she could not waste her time trying to 
figure out each time whose turn it was to be fed, and the youngest ones cer- 
tainly would suffer, so it was better to have them all the same age, equally able 
to stand up for their own rights. 

Well, I didn’t go near those youngsters much for a few days. I guess it was 
lucky their mother had more faith in them than I had or they would have 
starved to death. When I did take much notice of them they certainly had 
changed. They were five days old and no longer had any trouble holding 
their heads up. In fact, when I hopped onto the edge of the nest they popped 
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up like jacks-in-the-box and almost knocked me off. They did not have any 
regular feathers yet but one could see where they were going to come out and 
their eyes were already beginning to open. By the end of a week there was no 
question that they were going to have feathers, and they certainly had well- 
developed appetites. At ten days it took both of us every minute of the day 
to keep them filled. Why, I did not have time even to sing, except just at 
daybreak, and if a Hawk had come around at that time or during the next 
week or so, I probably never would have seen him. Once or twice I did take 
time off to chase that fellow who insulted me behind the cellar window, but 
| didn’t have time for half the things I wanted to do. If I saw a Crow ora 
squirre or a cat anywhere around, I would give my alarm call so as to let all 


the other birds know, but unless it came close to our nest, I could not take 
time to join the gang that gathered at my call to chase the enemy away. 


' WHEN I HOPPED ONTO THE EDGE OF THE NEST, THEY POPPED UP 
LIKE JACKS-IN-THE-BOX 
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It was a good thing for my disposition that the mulberries began to ripen 
about that time and the first of the early cherries. Early in the morning 
I could find a few angleworms, and I pulled them until my back nearly broke. 
Some people think that we have merely to listen for them and we will know 
just where they are going to come out. I wish they would try it themselves. 
I tell you what, it takes a sharp eye to see a worm when just the tip of its 
nose is protruding from its burrow. If I turn my head on one side, it isn’t 
because I am listening but because my eyes are on the sides of my head, and, 


TURN MY HEAD ON ONE SIDE, IT ISN’T BECAUSE I AM LISTENING 


at such close range, my bill is in the way and I can see better with one eye 
than trying to use both. So I wait with my head cocked on one side until the 
worm crawls out far enough so I can be sure to catch him. But when I move 
he seems to be just as quick as Iam. He may be blind but he seems to know 
just as well as I do when it is time to grab, so that often I get nothing but a 
bill full of mud for my trouble. 

But if you think my youngsters get nothing but angleworms and cherries, 
you certainly are mistaken. Why, I spend so much of the day searching around 
the roots of the grass and the dead leaves for grubs and beetles and bugs that 
I deserve an advanced degree in entomology. Of the beetles alone that | 
catch, I could give you a list of 130 different kinds if you had time to listen and 
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WE HAD TO KEEP THE NEST SCRUPULOUSLY CLEAN 


if 1 could remember their names. Some people think we never do any good 
just because they never see us eating anything but angleworms and cherries. 
I must confess we do eat quite a few early cherries, and strawberries, too, but 
there isn’t any other fruit around for us to eat and Robins don’t believe in 
starving. Plant a few mulberry trees and wild cherries and dogwoods and wild 
grapes and we won’t have to eat the cultivated fruit to keep from starving. 
When there is plenty of wild fruit in the vicinity, no one complains of our 
stealing cherries. We like the wild fruit better. 

Feeding the children was not all we had to do either. We had to keep 
the nest scrupulously clean and free from mites and fly larve. Fortunately, 
the excreta of the youngsters, as long as they are in the nest, is always en- 
closed in a mucous sack, and this makes it easy to carry it away or to 
swallow. We always inspected the nest after each time we fed. 

At last came the day when our babes had grown so restless that we 
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knew they would not stay much longer in the nest. Their breasts were nicely 
covered with spotted feathers, quite different from ours and more like some of 
the other members of the Thrush Family to which we belong, and their backs 
were speckled also. Their wing-feathers had grown so long that they were 
anxious to try them. Their voices had developed so that whenever we fe: 
them they made so much noise that I feared lest they attract the attention of 
the Crows that were flying overhead. And when we did not feed them, they 
called and scolded so that I was 
sure that the old gray tom-cat, 
that comes around early in the 
morning, would find them. 

It is the nest-leaving time 
that is the most dangerous for 
us, for if our youngsters once 
get down on the ground, some- 
thing is pretty sure to happen 
to them. They have more 
enemies than a dog has fleas. 
So we like to keep them in the 
nest until we are sure they can 
raise their heavy bodies from 
the ground, should they misjudge 
the perches in their first flights 
and tumble down. We had 
taught them to crouch low in 
the nest whenever we gave the 
alarm call or whenever they 
themselves suspected the ap- 

THEIR BREAGTS WERE COVERED WITH SPTTED proach ofan enemy. When they 
SPECKLED were small their heads _re- 
sponded automatically to every 
sound, and whether we were bringing food or whether the wind swayed the tree, 
their heads would pop up and their mouths would fly open. Indeed, it was not 
until they were fairly well feathered that their fear instinct developed and they 
learned to crouch in case of danger and remain motionless. They had learned 
this lesson so well that I was a little surprised when I came to feed them on 
the morning of the fifteenth day and found the nest empty. The old gray 
cat had heard their cries and started to climb the tree so they had all flown 
in different directions. The two largest ones had managed to fly clear across 
the lawn into the spruce hedge, but the two smaller ones had fallen short of a 
safe perch and already the cat had one of them. 
My mate was furious. I never had seen her so daring before. Right into 
the old cat’s face she flew and then trailed along the ground as though she 
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were crippled.- I expected every second to see the cat bury its claws in her 
back, and I hastened to the rescue, yelling at the top of my voice. It did no 
good, however, for the cat merely slunk under the porch and took our poor 
youngster with him. We had a terrible time trying to get our other baby up 
into a tree. He was still too weak, and before we could lead him into a safe 
place, that old cat was right back and caught him, too. I suppose he would 
have killed all four of our fine family if they had all fallen to the ground. 
Well, we managed 
to raise the other two 
until they were able to 
care for themselves, and 
that did not take long 
because we moved them 
right into the mulberry 
tree where they soon 
learned to pick fruit for 
themselves and left us 
free to start’a second 
brood. When we nest 
on houses we often 
merely put a new lining 
in the old nest for the 
second brood, but when 
we nest in trees we more 
often build an entirely 
new nest for the first 
ones often get loosened. 


So this time we moved 
to the rose-arbor, and egeePRRR co ser : Se oon 
: WHEN I SAW THOSE BEAUTIFUL BLUE EGGS AMONG THE PINK 
it certainly gave us a ROSES, I JUST WISHED THEY NEVER WOULD HATCH 
beautiful home and one 

that was well protected. My mate got into a hurry to lay her second clutch 
of eggs and didn’t take time to line the nest quite so well, and, she laid only 
three eggs. When I saw those beautiful blue eggs among the pink roses, I just 
wished they never would hatch. 

I had almost forgotten how to sing while I was helping feed those hungry 
youngsters of the first brood, but now I had a little leisure and how I did tell 
the world that this was my territory and that I was ready to defend it, es- 
pecially just at dawn and again in the evening. And all the neighboring 
Robins that were starting their second broods did likewise, only, of course, 
none sang quite so loudly as I. 

I should like to tell you all the troubles that we had before we raised that 
econd brood if I had time, but I just caught the flash of a familiar wing down 
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behind the hedge, and I must hasten to see if my last year’s mate has arrived. 
If she has, you will hear more from us. 

Back again—it was a female Robin all right but only a transient on her 
way to Quebec, a little late because an Owl had ripped a few feathers out of 
one of her wings the day before her crowd started north. Say, I almost forgot 
to tell you about those poor simpleton Cowbirds that tried to lay eggs in our 
nest last year. The first one laid her egg right in the nest before I noticed 
what she was about, but the second one I trounced good when I saw her 
sneaking into the tree. Some birds are fools enough to hatch their eggs, or 
else they are so stupid they can’t tell a Cowbird’s egg from one of their own. 
When a Robin gets imposed on that way, you just let me know about it, will 
you? That Cowbird’s egg didn’t have time to cool off before it was smashed 
on the ground. The very idea of thinking we could be so stupid as to let a 
small speckled egg remain in our nest. I tell you there is a reason why we 
Robins are the most abundant birds in the United States. If we were so dumb 
that Cowbirds could fool us, we would be scarce, too. 

Well, here comes my mate for sure. I should have been singing when she 
arrived, but just you listen from now on. There will be no question who owns 
this side of the garden. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where is the Robin found in summer? Where in winter? 

2. How does the Robin behave in winter and what are some of its enemies? 

3. When do Robins return North in the spring, and what is the order of arrival of the 
males and females and of the birds that are going to spend the summer in a locality and those 
that are going further north? 

4. What is meant by “territory”’ among birds, and how does a bird behave in its territory? 

5. Why do Robins or other birds sometimes fight cellar-windows? 

6. Why do Robins sing? Do they sing continuously throughout the year? 

7. Of what is a Robin’s nest composed and how does it differ from that of a Wood Thrush? 

8. Do Robins ever build their nests on the ground? Is it a good place for Robins to build? 

9. What is the color of Robins’ eggs and how long are they incubated? Does the male 
Robin ever sit on the eggs? 

10. What does a Robin look like when it is first hatched? 

11. What are young Robins fed upon and how fast do they grow? 

12. Does a Robin listen for worms? How does it catch them? 

13. How would you protect cultivated cherries and strawberries from the Robins? 

14. How is a Robin’s nest kept clean and why is this necessary? 

15. How old are young Robins when they leave the nest? What do they look like? When 
does the fear instinct arise? 

16. When is the most dangerous time for young Robins? How do their parents behave? 

17. Do Robins build a new nest for the second brood? 

18. Do Cowbirds ever lay their eggs in Robins’ nests? 

19. Do Robins ever raise young Cowbirds? 

20. Why is the Robin the commonest bird in the United States? 


e 
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PILEATED WOODPECKER 


Identification and Life History Outline 


Size: Somewhat smaller than a Crow. 

Sex figured: Male and female. 

Recognition marks: Large size for a Woodpecker. 

White patches on under surface of black wings conspicuous in flight. 

Conspicuous red crest. 

Distinctive habits: Usually shy. 

light slower than Crows in the open and much more swooping through the woods. 

Digs long, deep holes for ants and borers, often in living trees. 

Confusing species: The Ivory-billed Woodpecker, now nearly extinct, is slightly larger, has 
much more white in the wings (like a Red-headed Woodpecker), and crest of female 
is black. 

Other plumages: Females have no red on forepart of crown or at the base of the lower 
mandible. 

Family to which it belongs: Picide or Woodpeckers. 

Family characteristics: 

1. Toes two in front and two behind. 

Tail feathers stiff. 

3. Bill chisel-like. 

Range: Permanent resident wherever found. 

Northern Pileated found from northeast British Columbia to central Quebec and Nova 
Scotia southward to northern California, northern New Mexico, and the southern 
\lleghanies. 

Pileated (Southern): North Carolina to Florida and west to central Texas and western 
Oklahoma. 

Preferred habitat: The big woods, especially about clearings and burns and in wooded 
swamps. 

Song: A loud, continuous drumming tattoo, similar to Flicker’s but louder, takes the place 
of song. 

Call-notes: A loud cak-cak-cak-cak-cak, etc., also a-wick-a-wick-a-wick, etc., when two birds 
ilight in the same tree, similar to calls of the Flicker but louder and more deliberate. 

Food: Largely insectivorous, principally black ants, also some berries in season. 

Economic status: No destructive habits known; entirely beneficial. 

Nest: A hole in a dead tree; diameter of entrance 3 to 314 inches and 7 to 30 inches deep; 
no nest at bottom. 

Larger than Robin’s, glossy white, 3 to 5; April 15 in Florida, May 15 in New York. 
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NOTES FROM BIRD CLUBS 


MINIATURE HABITAT GROUPS 


Habitat groups are one of the most attractive features of the modern 
museum and furnish suggestions for many interesting projects. Several years 


ago, the Ridgewood Audubon Society tried carrying out the habitat idea in a 


window-display featuring an ideal feeding-station in a cottage yard.* This 


was successful and much admired, but the difficulty of obtaining a store- 


window and stuffed birds and the short time we were allowed the use of these, 


kept us from repeating the effort. 


We decided that something smaller which could be studied at a club meet- 


ing and carried in a car to the village library and public schools would be better 


for our purpose. The idea came to make a miniature model, using tiny cohored 
birds cut from the cardboard folders called ‘Pocket Bird Collections’ sold at 
ro cents each by the National Association of Audubon Societies. Our scenery 
was made on the scale of one-half inch to the foot, the birds were slightly 
large in proportion but no more than was proper for the sake of emphasis, as 


*See Birp-Lore for March-April, 1926 


HOW TO FEED THE WINTER BIRDS 
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the art teacher might say. A wooden platform about 3 by 5 feet represented 
an ordinary suburban lot. On this was placed a colonial house 15 inches high 
made of gray and green cardboard on a box foundation. Roof and ground 
were covered with ‘snow.’ The accompanying photograph illustrates how we 
planted the lot with trees and evergreens but does not show clearly the various 
feeding-devices and the tiny birds. 

When spring came, the snow was replaced by green grass (dyed bath 
towel). About the shrubs and trees, tiny paper crocuses made bits of color 
in the soil, which was held together with glue-water. Forsythia blossomed by 
the doorstep. Bird-baths and bird-houses were put out, and tiny placards on 
the ground gave directions for the proper construction and placing of these 
to please the early spring birds which now appeared. 

In June, a local garden club asked for an exhibit, so the house was moved 
to a terrace at one end of the lot and a ‘bird-garden,’ illustrating the principles 
of making a sanctuary, was constructed behind it. A ‘cat-proof fence,’ banked 
within by evergreens, surrounded it. The platform was covered with oilcloth 
and a layer of moist bulb-fiber, covered with real moss, formed the lawn. A 
small privet plant, with its root nailed to the base, formed a leafy tree that 
kept fresh for weeks. Wee bits of sedum and other little things from the 
rock-garden were planted in the flower-beds. Tiny bits of sedge and ‘gone-to- 
seed’ spirea, touched up with sealing-wax, formed flowers. Stepping-stones 
led from the rock wall upholding the terrace to a rustic summer-house covered 
with vines. Bird-houses to match surmounted poles on either side. The crown- 
ing glory was a series of rock-bordered pools of real water, with birds posed 
among the plants surrounding them. Plasticene, such as is sold for children’s 
modeling, was found very useful for lining these pools, holding birds in place, 
forming a Robin’s nest, and making general repairs. 

All this was done two years ago. This fall a slightly different plan was 
adopted. The underlying thought was to illustrate ‘‘Where to look for our 
winter birds.’’ As shown in the photograph, a wooden base was made 6 feet 
long and 1 foot wide, with a back of beaver-board about 10 inches high. An 
irregular surface was given this by nailing strips and blocks of wood upon it. 
Then it was planted to imitate woods, thickets and swampy land by an ice- 
covered brook, an orchard, yard about an old red sandstone house, such as is 
common in this part of New Jersey, a weed-grown field, and an old fence-row. 
The larger ‘trees’ were planted in holes bored in the wooden base; the smaller 
things were merely stuck into the ‘ground,’ which was spread in a thick layer 
all over the foundation. Its composition was an invention of our own. Pow- 
dered asbestos, such as is used to cover furnaces, dissolved glue, and brown 
dye were mixed into a stiff mush which kept soft for several hours and, drying 
without shrinking held everything firm. The house, made of heavy cardboard, 
Was covered with a similar mixture and painted. ‘Permanent clay’ was found 
useful in laying up the stone wall, making the trees firm in their holes, and 
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WHERE TO LOOK FOR WINTER BIRDS 
Photographed by Mrs. H. W. Schroeder 


holding bits of shrubbery, stumps, rocks, and even birds in place. The col- 
lecting of the ‘trees,’ ‘shrubs,’ and ‘weeds’ lent interest to tramps for weeks 
before the actual building began. Things were not always what they seemed. 
Stunted blueberries on a wind-swept hilltop had grown so slowly that they had 
real trunks and branches like fruit trees. Bits of a rock-garden juniper made 
evergreens; sprigs of pennyroyal were tall weeds. We were constantly on the 
watch for “something that looked like something else.”” The work was fas- 
cinating, like painting a picture but easier, as one handled rea] objects and 
shifted them about until the effect was satisfactory. 

The photograph does not show the detail, which proved very interesting to 
children who pulled their little chairs up in front of the exhibit as it stood 
on a library table and studied it carefully. To make it as instructive as possible, 
a long strip of cardboard was placed on the table in front of it and to this were 
fastened pictures, postcard size, of the birds to be found in each type of country, 
with brief notes on their food and how to attract them about our homes. 

We find Brrp-Lore very valuable in suggesting ideas. This last project 
was really a modification and development in three dimensions of the dia- 
gram in the November—December (1925) number, entitled “Birds of the 
Woodland and Woodland Border.”—Caro.inE A. DunHAM, Secretary, Ridge- 
wood Audubon Society. 

(In the March-April number of Brrp-Lore for 1926, Mrs. Dunham gave us some original 
ideas that the Ridgewood Bird Club had developed in the making of charts and in the use 
of store-windows. Here we have some even more alluring suggestions. Is Ridgewood going 
to supply all of our bright ideas or has some other club got something to report? Don’t hide 
your light under a bushel.—A. A. A.) 
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AUDUBON ASSOCIATION ESTABLISHES SANCTUARY 
FOR THE ANTELOPE 


\s a culmination of the efforts of wild-life 
conservationists extending over a period of 
years, a definite step has just been taken to 
preserve the remnant of the prong-horned 
antelope of the Nevada-Oregon region. 

In 1923, Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, called a Na 
tional Conference in Washington to consider 
means of saving these beautiful and hard 
pressed animals in the semi-desert places of 
the West. The National Association took an 
itive part in the conference, and, at our 
expense, brought from southeast Oregon a 
prominent cattle man, and a well-known 
sheep-raiser who took part in the conference. 
by the representatives of the organizations 
there assembled, the Audubon Association 
vas asked to take the lead in securing, by 
congressional action, the establishment of an 
\ntelope and Sage Hen Reservation in 

itheastern Oregon. Conferences with 
Congressmen and others followed, but 
nothing came of the matter because of the 
opposition of the Oregon State Game Com- 
mission and others. Many nomadic sheep- 
herders range the public domain without 
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paying the Government for their grazing 
privileges. Their interests would be inter- 
fered with if a large boundary were set aside 
under Government Bureau control. 

Oregon for some time has had a law pro- 
hibiting the killing of antelope in the state, 
but in the wide reaches of the desert it is not 
always possible to fully enforce game laws. 
Especially has this been true just across the 
line in Nevada where the state game-warden 
force is not adequately organized. Reports 
have long been current that herders and other 
travelers of the deserts continue to wipe out 
the small bands of antelope that still remain. 

While the writer was engaged in field-work 
in the West last summer, he learned from E. R. 
Sans, of Reno, of the peculiar conditions that 
surround the Last Chance Ranch in northern 
Nevada. This range of 380 acres, owned by 
the Hapgood Brothers, contains open water, 
and water in this desert means many things. 
In this particular case it means that from great 
distances antelope come in spring to rear their 
young on the slopes surrounding the water- 
holes of the Hapgood ranch. Here at least 
2,000 antelope, perhaps two-thirds of all that 
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YOUNG ANTELOPE OF THE LAST 
remain in northern Nevada, come to drop 
their fawns and spend the spring and sum- 
mer months where water is available. 


The National \udubon 


Societies on December 24, 


\ssociation of 
1927, took over 
the Last Chance Ranch of the Hapgood 
Brothers for an antelope sanctuary, and it is 
hoped that for all time we will thus be abl 
to preserve much of the herd of these beauti 
ful animals that still remains in the Nevada 
We have taken a five-year 


Oregon regior 


option to purchase the ranch for $7,500, and 


CHANCE 


RANCH RAISED BY HAND BY E.R. SANS 
even should we be unable later to buy the 
land we shall in the meantime have been 
able to save these antelope for at least five 
Careful guardianship and 
vision will be maintained. 


years. super- 

The Association has for many years been 
working with others to preserve the remnant 
of big game in the West, but all the reserva 
tions and sanctuaries we have acquired before 
this one have been for the preservation of 
Ducks, Geese, and other forms of bird-life. 
T. GILBERT PEARSON. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SPECIES 
DESTRUCTIVE TO GAME 


Adopted at the Fourteenth National Game Conference 


Game Confer 


National 
York City, December, 


\nnual 
New 
1926, there was preser ted a report of the so 


[At the 
ence, held in 
called “Vermin Committee.”’ In view of the 
recognized difficulty and complexity of the 
subject, the report rendered at that time was 
regarded as a preliminary one. It was there 
ommended that the Committee con- 
tinue its researches. This it did with Dr. A. 
K. Fisher, of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 


fore rec 


again as chairman, and some changes in the 


personnel of the Committee.| 


The Committee is faced with a problem 
that for a long period has been perplexing to 
sportsmen and, at times, has received the 
most radical and unwarranted treatment. 
In the absence of basic knowledge, prejudice 
has had full sway and has led unthinking 
people to commit deeds harmful, and when 
carried to extremes, disastrous to game con 
servation. In taking up this problem, the 
Committee has done so with an open mind 


and with the determination to treat each 


species under suspicion justly and equitably, 


nt 


as human beings are treated in courts of 
justice in accordance with law. 

1/1 Animals Predatory.—It is doubtful 
whether there are many forms of vertebrate 
life that will not devour or destroy the eggs 
f birds if they have the opportunity. It is 


only through eternal vigilance on the part of 
parent birds, and their ability to place their 
nests where they are hard to find, that many 
young are brought to maturity. If it is true, 
as we believe it is, that all animals are more 
or less predacious, it then would seem to be 
our duty to check one against another and for 
the good of the whole to encourage those that 
do the least harm. 

Varsh Hawk Eats Few Quail.—In carrying 
on Quail investigations in Georgia, Mr. 
Stoddard found that the Marsh Hawk, in 
more than a thousand meals, ate four Quail 
only, but fully a thousand cotton rats, which 
rodent in turn was found to have taken 15 per 
cent of all Quail eggs destroyed. To destroy 
this Hawk indiscriminately, except locally 


where a few individuals are doing harm, is 
one of the most deplorable methods taken in 
an attempt to conserve game. 

Owe Much to Ornithologists.—Since we owe 
to ornithologists the greater part of our 
knowledge relative to the food and breeding 
habits of birds, facts touching on their mi 
gration and distribution, and the control of 
diseases and parasites affecting them, it is 
difficult for your Committee to understand 
why some game commissions and sportsmen 
are prejudiced against ornithologists. If for 
any reason ornithologists should stop collect 
ing and studying birds, sportsmen would be 
one of the greatest losers. What possible 
harm can be done in following this research 

rk, when estimates show that ornitholo- 
gists kill annually not over 20,000 specimens 
out of approximately 1,000 species and sub- 
species, while sportsmen in one-fourth of that 
time kill 20,000,000 birds included in not 
more than 100 species? Some ornithologists 
and sportsmen may kill excessively, but 

condemn the whole? 

ls fo the Kingfisher.—-There are some who 
consider the Kingfisher a direct menace to 
trout culture. If individuals congregate 
about trout-hatchery ponds and commit 
depredations, they can be easily controlled. 
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In some states, even where the Kingfisher has 
always been rare, it is almost impossible for 
well-equipped fish commissions to keep the 
streams supplied with fish to satisfy the 
ardent fishermen. Since Kingfishers are no 
more abundant now than they were when the 
streams teemed with trout, it would be well 
for us to be fair with ourselves and to ac- 
knowledge this truth. 

While many fishermen are complaining of 
Mergansers as fish-eaters, what should be 
said of a large black bass. which we recently 
have learned fed on young ducklings? 

Spare the Sea-Lion—Alleging that the 
sea-lion destroys salmon, commercial! fisher- 
men want to exterminate this marine mam 
mal, when in truth it feeds principally on 
squids and fish of little commercial value. 
Almost criminal destruction of salmon by 
commercial canneries must be defended, and 
the scarcity of the fish explained by accusing 
the sea-lion, which apparently has no sponsor 
in court. 

The thoughtless or selfish gunner who has 
no consideration for breeding stock will ex- 
terminate a covey of Quail and then try to 
make himself believe that the mouse-eating 
Hawk, sitting in the top of a dead tree in an 
adjoining field, is the real culprit. 

Song-Birds Eat Fruit and Grain.—The food 
of many of our favorite song-birds includes at 
least 10 per cent that is of value to man, such 
as fruit, grain, and garden produce, and many 
of our game-birds are even worse offenders. 

In approaching our problem, therefore, it 
would seem just and equitable for us to give 
little thought to those species that do not 
destroy more than a potential 10 per cent, 
except under strictly local conditions. 

Question is Regional One.—Species must 
also be considered regionally. For example, 
the grape-growers of California recognize 
that the Quail is one of the most destructive 
species, and some would like to have these 
birds exterminated in their vineyards. New 
Hampshire paid $14,000 to those who 
suffered from Grouse depredations in their 
orchards. The Great Horned Owl is: de- 
structive to game and poultry in the East, but 
in the far western states is most beneficial as 
a destroyer of such pests as jack rabbits, 
cotton-tails, and pocket-gophers. 
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Rodents very Destructive —Economic biolo- 
gists have learned that rodents often are 
naturally, or seasonally, very destructive to 
game and poultry. The common wharf rat is 
one of the best examples of a carnivorous 
animal. In localities where the rat’s natural 
enemies have been killed or driven away, 
game-birds have little chance to save their 
eggs or young. The alien house cat, through 
the mistaken kindness of those who dislike 
to kill kittens, has taken possession of many 
wild areas, and in the more settled localities 
probably does more damage to wild game- 
and song-birds than all their other natural 
enemies combined. 

Hawks Altogether Bad.—Al\though 
the Cooper’s and Sharp-shinned Hawks have 
a tendency to keep the fruit and grain 


Some 


eating birds from becoming too numerous, 
when given the opportunity they destroy 
game-birds and poultry, and consequently 
must be controlled. 

The Goshawk, a bird that periodically 
enters the United States when food is scarce 
in Canada, is of the most notorious 
species destructive to game and has little to 


one 


be said in its favor. 
Owl not 
grations of the Snowy Owl brought hundreds 
of individuals from the North last winter, 


Snowy Condemned.—Late_ mi- 


and from examination of stomachs, these 
birds were found to have fed largely on the 
house rats. The Ducks that it was supposed 
to have fed on had been disabled or killed by 
the oil-menace, which is so destructive to all 
forms of ocean life and which is one of the 
serious problems to be considered by sports- 
men if water-fowl and shellfish are to be 
preserved. 

Other Hawks and Owls.—Taking the 
country as a whole, the Duck Hawk and the 
Prairie Falcon are the only other bird-eating 
Hawks to be considered. They, however, are 
nowhere abundant and do not confine them- 
selves strictly to water-fowl and upland 
game-birds. The food of the larger, slow- 
flying Hawks and Owls, including the Red- 
shouldered, Broad-winged, Rough-legged, 
Swainson’s and Red-tailed Hawks and the 
Barred, Long-eared, Short-eared and Barn 
Owls, consists mainly of rodents and insects, 
which are injurious to crops and game. 
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Value of Fur-bearers—In our effort to 
control we must remember that many of the 
predatory animals that are valuable fur- 
bearers are rigidly protected by close seasons 
in some states, and that the sale of their 
skins makes up a considerable part of the 
$65,000,000 annually paid for native raw 
furs. The bear is a game animal and should 
be killed out of season only when destructive 
to live-stock. The same may be said of fur- 
bearers that support a valuable industry and 
at times are feeding upon rodents destructive 
to game. 

Ground Squirrels Rats.— A 
member of the Committee has been informed 
by the late Mr. Samuel Evans, of the Evans 
Game Farm, in Illinois, that ground squirrels 


and Cotton 


destroy more young Pheasants there up to 
the time they are a week old than do weasels, 
minks, and all other prgdacious species. As 
above stated, Mr. Stoddard found that the 
cotton rat took 15 per cent of all the Quail 
eggs that were destroyed by natural enemies. 

The Chairman of this Committee has seen 
probably fifty weasels carrying mice or young 
squirrels, and in no instance a game-bird. The 
marten when at all abundant keeps under 
control the red squirrel, a great destroyer of 
eggs and young birds. 

A Local Question —In recommending 
control of those animals that are truly game- 
destroyers, locality must first be considered. 
In and about game-refuges or fish-hatcheries, 
those that are naturally, or by education or 
environment, destructive to game should be 


carefully considered and dealt with as occa- 
sion demands. It is felt that the fur-trapper 
can be trusted to keep the general mass of 
predatory fur animals under control, so that 
game-breeders have to cope only with indi- 


viduals that from time to time become 
troublesome. 

The matter of control of enemies of game 
must be looked at from every angle by game- 
breeders and sportsmen, since other impor- 
tant agencies enter into the problem. 

Make Haste Slowly—We must go slowly 
in an attempt to kill those animals of service 
to agriculture or valuable as fur-bearers and 
never destroy other than the individual 
attacking game. In this way we secure the 
culprit, save the lives of those valuable to 


agriculture and as fur-bearers, and thus hold 
the respect and coéperative spirit of the 
farmers and those interested in fur-bearing 
animals. 

Impractical to List Species.—Conditions 
and circumstances vary so widely that your 
Committee finds it impossible and also unde- 
sirable to present a list of species which 
should be classed as destructive or to recom- 
mend definite measures of destruction. It 
firmly believes, however, in two fundamental 
principles which should govern our actions in 
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the control of species which either generally 
or locally may be destructive. 
First—We are opposed to bounties. 
Second—We believe in local control under 
proper legal supervision. 
(Signed) 
A. K. FisHer, Chairman 


A. G. MACVICAR 
Joun C. PHILLIPS 
ALDEN H. HADLEY 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
FREDERIC C. WALCOTT 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Association Active in Supporting Bills 
Designed to Conserve Bird-Life 


The Association is giving active support to 
the bill pending in Congress to appropriate 
$350,000 for the construction of a dam at the 
mouth of Bear River in order to separate the 
waters of Bear River Marshes from Salt 
Lake. This would provide better conditions 
for the Ducks and other water-birds which 
die here some years to the extent of 2,000,000 
or more through a mysterious ‘alkali poison- 
ing.’ Dr. Pearson personally examined this 
property in June, 1927, and regards the bill 
in Congress as one of the most important 
wild-life conservation measures that could 
come before the country at this time. The 
Association is also supporting a bill in 
Congress to appropriate $300,000 to estab- 
lish as a wild-life reservation the great 
Cheyenne Bottoms of Kansas. 

Other legislative matters in which the 
\ssociation is at this time interested include 
support of the bill passed by the New Jersey 
Legislature to make illegal the use of pole- 
traps for catching Hawks and Owls. We 
distributed many of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society’s circulars on the subject and sent 
news letters to the papers of the country in 
Support of the bill. We are opposing a bill in 
Congress which has for its purpose the 
establishment of the Cauchita Mountains 
National Park in Arkansas. This is just 
another one of numerous bills that Congress- 
men have tried to have enacted into law 
which would create National Parks out of 


regions that are far from being up to Na- 
tional Park standards. 


Game Refuge Bill 


The Game Refuge Bill that has been pend 
ing for six years in Congress was again 
introduced on December 9, 1927. Some 
changes had been made in the bill since last 
year, and Dr. Pearson objected to the form 
in which it was re-introduced. He journeyed 
to Washington, and after conferences with 
people there interested in the measure, the 
provision in reference to the authority, which 
it was proposed to give to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in permitting shooting on Gov- 
ernment Reservations, was amended in the 
Senate by adding the following: ‘Provided, 
That at no time shall less than 60 per centum 
of the total acreage of the areas so acquired 
be maintained as inviolate sanctuaries for 
migratory birds.” In the Senate the bill is 
in charge of Senator Norbeck of South 
Dakota. It was introduced in the House by 
Representative Anthony. 


The January Number of ‘The Cardinal’’ 


This official publication of the Audubon 
Society of Sewickley Valley is virtually a 
monograph on the flora of Cook Forest, 
which lies in the regions of upheavel, north- 
west of Pittsburgh. A discussion of the flora, 
together with a list of the ferns, herbaceous 
flowering plants, trees, shrubs, and wild vines 
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is presented by O. E. Jennings, Carnegie 
Museum. The entomological list is by Mr. 
The list of 
amphibians and reptiles is prepared by Varni 


Avinoff of the same Institution. 


Netting of the same Museum, and a long and 
accurate list of the birds is given by Messrs. 
Christy and Sutton, while the mammals are 
treated by Mr. Sutton alone. The frontis 
piece is an exquisite color picture of the male 
and female Canada Warbler, outlined on a 
rhododendron bearing leaves and blossoms. 
It is a splendid example of Mr. Sutton’s best 
work 


lications issued in a long time by an Audu 


This is one of the most excellent pub 


bon Society. 
Audubon Bird Cards 


Che Audubon 
No. I, 
\merica,’ issued not long ago by the National 


Bird Cards known as Set 
‘so Spring Birds of Eastern North 


\ssociation, instantly sprang into popu 
larity 


by Allan Brooks are sold in a box at the ex 
Within six 


more than 


These cards from original paintings 
tremely low rate of $1 per set. 
veeks after being- issued, 
sold. No 
\merica ever had a sale which in any way 
ipproached that the Audubon 
Bird Cards. A Mr. Brooks, 


which also will be sold for $1 and known as 


5,000 


sets were bird-book issued in 


ace orded 


second set by 


set no. 2, ‘50 Spring Birds of Eastern North 
\merica,’ is now on press, and it is expected 


they will be for distribution before 


\pril 1 


ready 


Dr. Pearson Travels in South 


During the early the 


Pearson visited the Rainey Wild-Life San¢ 


part of year, Dr. 


tuary of 26,000 acres in Louisiana, owned 


and maintained by this Association. Under 
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the direct management of our Superintend- 
ent, Richard Gordon, wild fowl not only 
have resorted to the Sanctuary in large 
numbers, but many have become so tame that 
Dr. Pearson was able to photograph a flock 
of feeding Wild Ducks within 20 feet of camp 
headquarters. He Mr. 
mated that on January 7 


and Gordon esti 
they saw 23,000 
Blue and Lesser Snow Geese in one flock 
While south, Dr. Pearson also paid visits 
to the Montgomery Audubon Society, the 
Atlanta Bird Club, and State Game Com- 
missioners of Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
and North Carolina, and made some studs 
of the Duck population on many of the 
shooting reserves along the Georgia and South 
Carolina coast. He is very anxious that wild 
should be established in 


fowl sanctuaries 


this region. 


New Jersey Audubon Society Makes 
Financial Drive 
The New 


making a special drive for $25,000 in order 


Jersey Audubon Soc iety is 
to facilitate the carrying out of the program 
outlined by the officers and members for the 


\s one 


looks from an office window at the innum 


work in New Jersey the coming year. 


erable limousines rolling along Broadway 
and contemplates the limitless millions of 
money and also other evidences of the great 
wealth in this country today, it seems as 
tonishing that after forty years’ work by the 
Audubon Societies of America, on behalf of 
the wild bird and animal life, that so much 


effort should be required to secure the com 


paratively moderate sums that are needed 


in the campaign for the further preservation 
of America’s wild life. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee $5 Annually 


Enrolled from January 1, 1928, to March 1, 1928 


\bbott, Dr. Harlan P 

\llen, Mrs. Perry 

Anderson, Mrs. Geo. C. E. 
Andrews, Miss Julia duPont 
Anspach, Wm. W. 
Archibald, Rogers 

Aspril, David C. 

Baker, E. Stanton 


Baum, Rev. F. J. 

Biddle, Miss Ek. W 

Blank, C. H. 

Bodine, Miss Susanna H. 
Bomberger, Cressler 

Bond, Miss M. Florence 
Bonday, Charles E. 
Bowdoin, Miss Alice Graham 


Briggs, Mrs. Edson W. 
Brimley, Mrs. Godfrey M. 
Brothers, George R. 

Brown, A. E. 

Browning, Mrs. R. Barrett 
Brylawski, Aaron 

Bublitz, Chas. A. 

Buck, C. A. 

Buckley, Mrs. Edward S. 
Bullard, Mrs. E. P., Jr. 
Burk, William D. 

Burns, F. Highlands 
Burris, L. L 

Buser, Herman 

Butler, Miss Mary M 
Cadwalader, Mrs. John 
Chace, Miss Anna Harvey 
‘hilton, Miss Mary V. 
‘hinn, Miss E. Bertha 
‘lapp, Mrs. Arthur P. 
‘lapp, Mrs. B. Frank 

‘lark, C. M. 

‘lark, Herbert L. 

‘oad, Mrs. J. Allan 

‘ohen, Myer 

‘olton, Ralph oa 

‘onger, Miss W. B 

‘ook, Miss Jane James 
‘oombs, Mrs. Jerome W. 
‘oonley, Mrs. Avery 
‘ornwell, John J. 
‘ummings, Mrs. Francis Gordon 
‘urry, Charles H. 

Deford, Robert B. 

Delone, Charles J. 
DeSaulles, Mrs. Arthur B. 
deWerthern, Miss Charlotte 
Doane, Mrs. George W. 
Doebler, John H. 

Dumaine, F. C. 

duPont, Mrs. Lammot 
Eddy, James H. 

Elliott, Mrs. William Townsend 
Ierskine, Albert Russel 
Feltwell, Mrs. Lena M 
Fisher, Irving 

Fleck, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Foltz, Col. F. S. 

Foc, Austen G. 

French, J. Hansell 

Fuller, Clarence L. 

Fulton, W. J. 

Furness, H. H., Jr 

Furtos, Miss Norma C. 
Galle, Mrs. C 

Garnett, C. Y. P. 

Gibson, Mrs. Murray 

Gill, Mrs. Rebecca Evans 
Glossbrenner, H. W. 
Goodwin, F. Lawrence 
Grafly, Charles 
Graham, A. M. 
Graham, Byron U 
Grant, William T. 
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NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Gray, Ellen W. 

Greene, Joseph Warren, Jr. 
Greenway, Mrs. Jessie Hilles 
Griffith, Edward J. 
Guensch, Mrs. Hermine A. 
Gwinn, Mrs. John 
Hackett, H. Berkeley 
Hammond, Richard 
Hanline, Alex. M. 

Harr, Mrs. William R. 
Harriman, Mrs. J. Borden 
Hart, Mrs. Harry C. 
Hartman, Miss Fanny T. 
Haynes, Mrs. Elwood 
Hellwig, Mrs. Katharine 
Herrell, Ernest E. 

Hess, H. H. 

Hillhouse, Mrs. C. B. 
Hitner, W. Perry E. 
Hobbs, George S. 

Hoover, Reeve 

Howard, Bloomfield H. 
Howard, Charles Morris 
Howard, Edgar B. 
Hubbell, Miss Helena 
Hutchinson, R. P. 


Institute of Applied Ornithology 


(Czechoslovakia) 
Irish, F. C. 
Jackson, Mrs. Elihu FE. 
Jennings, S. F. 

Johnson, Arch D. 

Jones, A 

Jones, N. Scammon 
Jones, R. H. 

Jordon, Frederick 

Jost, Albert C. 

Julian, J. Henry 
Kauffmann, Philip C. 
Kauffmann, R. M. 
Karsch, Walter H. 

Kelton, Miss Edith R. Wills 
Kendall, Mrs. J. B. 
Kennard, Frances 

Kindig, Mrs. Bertha 
Kirby, John J., Jr. 

Kirn, Carl 

Kitchen, Mrs. J. G. 

Kline, C. Mahlm 

Knapp, Charles H. 
Knappen, Theodore M. 
Knup, Jacob 
Knuppenburg, Miss FE. M. 
Kohn, Louis B. 
Kramer, J. E. 
Kurtz, Chas. T. 

La Boiteaux, Mrs. I. 
Lane, Thomas B. 
LeCompte, E. Lee 
Leonard, Stanley W. 
Lesley, Mrs. R. 
Letts, Mrs. Frank C. 
Levering, Eugene 
Lewis, Mrs. Charles L 
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Lewis, Clyde T. 

Lewis, Mrs. William Mather 

Lloyd, Demarest 

Logan, Robert R. 

Longfellow, Carrie A. 

Lord, Mrs. Kenneth 

Lovett, Miss Louise D. 

Lowengard, Leon 

McBrier, Miss Mary L. 

McCall, Mrs. Harry W 

McCall, Miss Rozella 

McCormick, Henry B. 

McCoy, Miss Helen S. 

McCray, Mrs. Homer 

McLane, Mrs. Allan 

Machen, Mrs. Arthur W. 

MacNider, Hanford 

Maddaus, Paul 

Maddox, Frances Lee 

Manheimer, Mrs. J. H. 

Mansfield, Mrs. Alice E. 

Marsh, B. Vail 

Massachusetts Fish & Game Asso- 
ciation 

Mather, Gilbert 

Matthews, Mrs. Katherine Franks 

Metzger, Mrs. A. E. 

Miller, Mrs. Adolph C. 

Miller, Mrs. C. Wilbur 

Miller, W. I. 

Minds, W. R. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Eleanor A. 

Mitchell, Mrs. F. J., Jr. 

Mixter, George 

Moore, C. B. 

Morris, Mrs. J. Cheston 

Muller, Henry N. 

Musser, Alfred J. 

Myers, Clay 

Nathan, Milton M. 

Nelson, Lois Pardee 

Noble, Mrs. Wm. B. 

Nowland, Paul J. 

Nusbaum, Lewis 

Ogden, Mrs. J. B. 

Ogilby, C. F. R. 

Page, Mrs. Robert H. 

Paine, Miss Helen 

Pardee, I. P. 

Pardee, James Lee 

Parmely, Miss Jeannette S. 

Parsons, Wm. Barclay, Jr. 

Paschal, Mrs. Lois 

Paul, John Gilman 

Paul, R. C. 

Payne, J. Barton 

Peck, Miss Mary M. L. 

Pennypacker, Miss Fannie B. 

Perot, Mrs. Effingham 

Peverley, Geo. V. 

Pfaelzer, Mrs. Frank A. 

Phelps, Mrs. J. J. 

Philips, D. Duer 

Phillips, C. A. 


Pierre, Mrs. Lillian C. 
Pimper, Charles W. 
Pittman, Mrs. H. H. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. D. E. 
Poor, Mrs. Jas. Harper 
Porter, Mrs. Charles S. 
Porter, Mrs. John J. 
Potts, George F. 
Prentice, Mrs. Robert Kelly 
Procter, Mrs. Sanford 
Rafferty, Brendan 

Raig, Alfred J. 

Read, Mrs. William B. 
Remster, Charles 
Renshaw, Charles C. 
Rhoads, J. Edgar 

Rish, Chas. 

Ritchie, J. A. 

Roberts, A. C. 

Robins, Mary R. E. 
Rockefeller, Mrs. Wm. G. 
Rodgers, W. L. 

Roesler, Mrs. Walter 
Rohrer, Miss Josephine A. 
Roth, William G. 

Runk, Mrs. C. A. 
Russell, Alger F. 

Sands, Miss Stella McCalla 
Schafer, Mrs. Edward S. 
Schermerhorn, Alfred E. 
Schnabel, Miss Laura 
Schwab, Joseph 
Seabury, Mrs. J. H. 
Sellman, Mrs. James L. 
Seward, Miss Louise R. 
Sharp, James 

Shaw, Charles W. 

Shaw, Quincy A. 
Sheckley, Mrs. R. B. 
Sill, Miss A. M. 

Slack, Dr. Harry R., Jr. 
Sloan, O. M. 

Smith, Miss Alta 

Smith, Arthur 

Smith, Mrs. Horace FE. 
Smyth, Mrs. U. A. 
Sniffen, Robert P. 
Snyder, Mrs. Andrew C. 
Spadone, Miss Margaret 
Spear, Maurice W. 
Spencer, Mrs. Wm. M. 
Stanley, Miss Harriet R. 
Steele, Roy L. 
Steinman, Walter J. 
Stephens, Mrs. Annie M. 
Stokes, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Phelps 
Stoll, Mrs. H. F. 

Suhr, Charles L. 
Sullivan, Jeremiah J., Jr. 
Sutton, Dr. E. L. 
Swann, Theodore 
Sweeney, John M. 
Taylor, Mrs. F. M. P. 
Taylor, Dr. Kenneth 
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Taylor, Mrs. Ruth C. 
Taylor, Vernon F. 

Terrell, Wm. Jr. 

Thayer, Elizabeth H. C. 
Thomas, Miss Ann Augusta 
Thomas, Mrs. H. W. 
Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Toland, Dr. Owen Jones 
Topping, Mrs. Frederick 
Townley, Mrs. J. M. 
Tracy, Miss E. W 

Turner, Mrs. J. Frank 
Turner, Kenneth B. 
Ulman, Judge Joseph N. 
Van Roijen, J. H. 

Vail, Geo. P. 

VomRath, Mrs. William H. 
Walbaum, Mrs. M. Ellison 
Walter, A. V. 

Warburg, Miss Bettina 
Ward, Wm. P. 

Weaver, Frank N. 


Webb, Mrs. V. 

Weber, Louis 

Weiher, Miss Helen 
Weil, Theresa S. 

Welsh, Robert F. 
Weltzien, Miss Margaret 
Wharton, Jos. S. 
Whitaker, James T. 
White, Charles R. 
White, George L., Jr. 
White, Robert V. 
Whiting, Dr. A. D. 
Whittem, William A. 
Whittlesey, Granville 
Willett, Ludlow Carroll 
Witherspoon, John James 
Work, Robert 

Work, Mrs. Robert 
Worth, W. A. 

Young, Mrs. Coulter A. 
Zurhorst, Mrs. Edwinetta S. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from January 1, 1928, to March 1, 1928 


\dams, Mrs. Nancy D. 
Agassiz, R. L. 

Andrews, Mrs. W. L. 
Barrow, E. G. 

Barton, Mrs. H. H., Jr. 
Behrnes, Mrs. J. H. 
Bein, August 

Bell, Mrs. Denniston M. 
Benedict, G. F. 

Benson, R. Dale, Jr. 
Biddle, Mrs. Arthur 
Bixby, Mrs. Fred H. 
Black, James D. 

Blade, Mrs. Wm. M., Jr. 
Blatchford, Mrs. Samuel A. 
Burns, P. 

Cameron, Miss Amelia FE. 
Candee, Lyman 
Cheston, Radcliffe, Jr. 
Clark, Mrs. Horace B. 
Corcoran, George Eustis 
Crocker, John 

Davis, Mrs. Jeffrey 

Day, Mrs. Geo. H., Sr. 
Dominick, Mrs. Bayard 
Driggs, Miss Helen Ives 
Eisig, Miss Kate 

Ellis, Ralph, Jr. 

Emmet, Robert T. 
Eustis, Mrs. Geo. Morris 
Farnam, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Ferguson, William C. 
Floyd-Jones, Edward H. 
Foot, Mrs. S. D. 


~~ 


Frishmuth, Miss Harriet 
Gammell, R. H. Ives 
Gillett, Henry W. 
Goodhart, Leander McCormick 
Guiberson, Mrs. S. A., Jr. 
Halstead, Mrs. J. M. 
Harris, John F. 

Hart, Mrs. John Hillier 
Hills, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Holbrook, Mrs. Newton D. 
Huger, Miss Mary Esther, 3rd. 
Hulst, Mrs. Geo. D. 
Jenks, Mrs. Wm. 

Johnson, Miss Mary W. 
Kuehnle, C. Albert 
Laughlin, Miss Anne Irwin 
Levick, Miss Anna F. 
Loeb, Mrs. Howard A. 
Losee, Mrs. Chas. D. 
McKay, Geo. C. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Chas. T. 
Maddock, John B. 
Manning, Mrs. C. B. 
Masters, Jesse W. 

Melvin, Thomas H. 
Metcalf, Jesse 

Moore, Robert Thomas 
Motley, Mrs. Albert H. 
Myers, Mrs. Mary H. 
Nelson, Frank G. 
Newcomb, C. A., Jr. 
Patton, James E. 

Pollock, Mrs. William 
Putnam, Mrs. William Lowell 
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Roessler, Mrs. F. Swann, Mrs. John 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Miss Mabel L. H. 
Shattuck, Dr. Geo. C. Thorp, Mrs. J. G. 
Shire, Mrs. M. E. Tyler, Mrs. Geo. F. 
Sloane, Mrs. William VanAuken, Mrs. Mary FE. 
Smith, Arthur W. Wallerstein, Mrs. Leo 
Stern, Miss Beatrice L. Ward, Miss Anita S. 
Stern, Benjamin Ward, Miss Marian DeC. 
Straus, Mrs. Hugh Grant White, Miss Marian Estella 
Strongman, Mrs. J. H. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 
January 1 to March 1, 1928 


h 
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Previously reported $37,704 90 ~=—Cooley, Francis R. 
Abbott, Miss Gertrude 100 Corning, John Herbert 
Ackley, Miss Adeline FE. 25 Cottier, Miss M. Elizabeth 
\dams, Edward Dean Crane, Mrs. Francis V. 
\dams, Wm. C Crittenden, Mrs. Wm. J. 
\dkins, Leonard D Curtis, James F. 
Adler, Max A Cushman, C. V. B. 
\lvord, George B. Dake, Mrs. Wm. Ward 
\mes, Mrs. | Dallett, Frederic A. 
\therton, G. Danby, Mrs. John H. 
Aver, C. 1 Dane, Mrs. Ernest B. 
Baetjer, Mrs. F. H DeForest, H. W. 
Baldwin, S. Prentiss Degener, J. F. 
Bartlett, Philip G Delafield, Mrs. John Ross 
Bartol, Mrs. John W. deRham, Charles 
Bennett, Mrs. Alice H. DeWolf, Wallace L. 
Boyce, James G Doepke, Mrs. Wm. F. 
Boyer, Joseph Douglass, Mrs. Charles 
Broome, Thornhill Downes, John I. H. 
Brown, Miss Elizabeth B. Downs, Dr. T. McKean 
Buch, Miss Emily Dows, Mrs. David 
Buechner, Miss Anna J. Driggs, Miss Helen Ives 
Burton, Mrs. Robert Drummond, Mrs. E. J. 
Butler, Mrs. Paul DuBois, Mrs. M. B. 
Capewell, Geo. J., Jr. Dunbar, F. L. 
‘arroll, J. J. Duryea, J. Frank 
‘arter, Miss Helen L. Dusenbury, W. A. 
‘ase, Miss L. W. Dwight, Dr. Jonathan 
‘asement, Mrs. Frances M. Edison, Mrs. Thomas A. 
‘aulkins, Bereto Bliss Elmer, Mrs. Morgan S. 
‘hace, Miss Anna H. Elser, Albert C. 
‘hafee, Mrs. Z. Embury, Miss Emma C. 
‘halfant, E. McC Emmons, Mrs. R. W. 
‘hase, Miss A. P Eyer, George A. 
‘heney, Paul H Fell, Mrs. D. Newlin 
‘hristian, Miss Susan Field, Mrs. I. N. 
hristy, Bayard H. Fieldhouse, Mrs. J. W. 
‘lark, Mrs. Nathan Fish, Frederick S., Jr. 
‘lark, Mrs. Wm. A. Flint, Mrs. Joseph M. 
‘oburn, Miss Louise H. Foster, Frank B. 
‘ochran, Mrs. Edwin P. Fox, Miss Caroline A. 
‘odman, Miss Catherine A. Frackelton, Mrs. R. J. 
‘oe, Miss Ella S. Fuguet, Stephen 
Collins, Mrs. Charles H. Fuller, Mrs. Eugene 
Goodenough, Robert J. 
Gordon, Mrs. Mackenzie 
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Collord, C. 
Conover, H. B. 
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Goul l, Mrs. Geo. H. ° 
Griflin, Mrs. Solomon B. 
Hagaman, Miss F. A. 
Haines, Charles D. 
Hamilton, Mrs. J. K. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Morgan 
Hammond, Mrs. J. Henry 


Haskell, Mrs. L. A. (In Memoriam) 


Havemeyer, Henry O. 
Haynes, M. S. 
Hazard, Miss Caroline 
Hegeman, Gerard C. 
Hemenway, Augustus 
Henhac h, Mrs. G. 
He nde rson, Mrs. Geo. M. 
Herrick, Harold 
Hill, Clarence H. 
Hirsch, Solomon 
Hoe, Mrs. Richard M. 
Howard, Mrs. Claren eH. 
Huntington, Mrs. R. P. 
Hutchins, Walter S. 
Hutchinson, Charles F. 
Hyde, Mrs. Clarence M. 
Interest on investments 
James, Mrs. A. C. 
Jan eson, E i. 
ie, James N. 
kins, A. W. 
nkins, Mrs. Joseph W. 
on, Mrs. Cora % 
elsen, Frank E., Jr. 
p, Mrs. Chauncey 
meys, Walter S 
Mrs. Edward L 
mm, Miss Eva R 
ve, Mrs. Anna E. 
. Mrs. Wm. M. 
rwood, Miss H. B. 
ippincott, Mrs. H. G.., J 
nes, Mrs. Mary H. 
is, Charles H. 
McGinley, Mrs. John R. 
McOwen, Frederick 
Marshall, Mrs. E. O. 
Marshall, Louis 
Marshall, W. A. 
Mason, H. L., Jr. 
Mather, Miss kK. L. 
Miller, Miss M. Annie 
M Ogden L. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Alfred 
Mitchell, R. Milton, Jr 
M vood, Mrs. A. P. 
M s, Miss L. T. 
Mott, Mrs. J. B.. 
M Dr. Harvey G. 
Muendel, Miss Christina 
Myers, Mrs. Harriet W. 


Ni ymbe, Mrs. Charles |] 


Newcomer, Waldo 
Ni Miss Florilla 
Ox John M. 

Ogle, Mrs. Ponsonby 
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Osborn, Wm. Church 
Osborne, Arthur A. 
Owen, Miss Mary E. 
Page, Miss Mary C. 
Paine, Mrs. Augustus G. 
Paine, George L. 

Painter, J., Jr. 

Parish, Mrs. LeGrand 
Parson, Owen Shoemaker 
Parsons, Mrs. J. D., Jr. 
Parsons, R. L. me 
Patton, Mrs. Margaret S. 
Peabody, George A. 
Pearson, Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pharo, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Pierrepont, Miss A. J. 
Pierrepont, Miss Julia J. 
Porter, Miss Frances R. 
Porter, Willard Hall, Jr. 
Prescott, Mrs. Clara R. 
Puffer, Miss Isabel 

Reed, Mrs. Martha 
Reynolds, George G. 
Richards, Mrs. Austin 
Riker, John J. 

Rothwell, J. E. 

Ryle, Mrs. Graham 
Schumann, Mrs. J. H. 
Schoettle, Ralph J. 
Scott, Mrs. A. M. ; 
Scott, Mrs. Frank Hall 
Seabrook, Mrs. H. 
Seyfert, Mrs. Wm. 
Simes, Miss Olive 
Simons, Mrs. W. C. 
Sloane, Mrs. Wm. 
Smith, Mrs. David Stanley 
Smith, Mrs. E. Terry 
Spaulding, 

Stearns, Mrs. Frederick K. 
Stearns, Mrs. O. R. 
Stetson, S. 

Stone, Miss Barbara 


Ne 
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Strater,Mrs.CharlesG. (In Memoriam)1 


Strauss, Charles 
Strawbridge, Gordon W. 


Sugden, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 


Swan, Mrs. J. A. 

Taber, Miss M. 

Thayer, Mrs. E. D. 
Thayer, Mrs. E. R. 
Thomas, Miss Gertrude S. 
Thompson, Mrs. D. B. 
Tinkham, Julian R. 
Tower, Miss Ellen M. 
Townsend, Mrs. David 
Turner, Miss Harriet I. 
Upson, Mrs. Henry S. 
Vreeland, Frederick K. 
Wallace, Mrs. Lindsay H. 
Warren, Frank M. 
Warren, Mrs. George H. 
Watkins, Miss Emma C. 
Weeks, Andrew Gray 
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Whitney, Mrs. Geoffrey G. 

Williams, Mrs. C. Duane 

Williams, Mrs. G. R. 

Williston, Robert L. 

Wood, Mrs. Paul 

Woolman, Edward 

Young, Miss Isabel 

Zimmerman, Harold A. 

518 Contributions of $1 each 
Total . 


81888888888 


The following contributed $1 each: Mrs. 
C. H. Abbott, Mrs. T. J. Abbott, Mrs. 
Everett Addoms, Rodolphe L. Agassiz, R. L. 
Anderson, Miss Kate R. Andrews, W. W. 
Anspach, Miss Emily J. Anthony, Mrs. 
Duane Armstrong, Jesse J. Armstrong, Dr. 
F. G. Asbill, Mrs. H. W. Atkinson, John W. 
Auchincloss, Dr. Harrold A. Bachmann, 
Mrs. Florence M. Bailey, Joseph C. Baird, 
Thomas E. Baird, Jr., Wyllys W. Baird, 
John T. Baker, Mrs. W. F. Balkam, Ancell 
H. Ball, Frank H. Ballman, Miss Emily 
Barclay, Mrs. A. C. Barnes, Mrs. E. S. 
Barrie (in memoriam), Mrs. Charles T. 
Bartlett, J. Henry Bartram, Mrs. Perkins 
Bass, Arthur J. Bauer, Mrs. H. Prescott 
Beach, Mrs. R. Belknap Beach, Mrs. P. P. 
Beals, C. O. Beaumont, Truman Beckwith, 
Jr., Walter Beebe, Mrs. Wm. H. Bemish, 
Mrs. C. E. Benedict, Master George S. 
Bennett, Miss Marie T. Berge, Mrs. W. N. 
Best, Miss Edith F. Biddle, Mrs. Effie 
Bignell, John P. Binzen, Miss Isabel F. 
Birdsall, Carl B. Bishop, Miss 
Blakiston, Mrs. Wm. Blodget, Miss Eleanor 
Blodgett, Mrs. Lewis M. Bloomingdale, Miss 
Mary O. Bowditch, James W. Bowen, G. H. 
Boyce, Wm. H. Bradford, Mrs. Edward C. 
Bradlee, Miss Anne C. Bradley, Miss 
Florence S. Brandegee, Miss Katharine 
Brandegee, Mrs. Philip A. Brennan, Charles 
S. Brenneman, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Brereton, 
John D. Brewer, Mrs. Walter S. Brewster, 
Fred W. Brill, J. B. Brink, Dr. Margaret L. 
Bronson, Theodore Brooks, Clarence W. 
Brown, Edwin H. Brown, Mrs. James P. 
Brown, Dr. Lawrason Brown, Lawrence E. 
Brown, Miss Alice M. Bullard, Mrs. H. S. 
Bullard, Julian Burdick, Miss M. Theodore 
Burt, Elmer T. Butler, Mrs. J. H. Butten- 
heim, Wm. H. Cady, F. G. Calkins, Mrs. 
John Callan, Charles S. Calwell, Mrs. Edw. 


Emma 


T. Canby, Mrs. J. N. Carpenter, J. J. 
Carroll, Mrs. George B. Case, Charles C. 
Castle, Miss Edith W. Chadsey, Frank R. 
Chambers, Miss Maude B. Chambers, Mrs. 
John D. Chapman, Mrs. A. W. Chase, 
Sidney Chase, Mrs. Howell Cheney, Miss 
Helen P. Childs, Miss Elizabeth Christian, 
J. R. Clancy, Mrs. Geo. A. Clapp, Miss 
Emily L. Clark, Mrs. George M. Clark, Mrs. 
George R. Clegg, Francis W. Cole, Dr. 
Rufus Cole, Miss Julia W. Coles, Louis D. 
Conley, Mrs. Algemon Coolidge, J. Stuart 
Coonley, John I. Cooper, Mrs. Alexis T. 
Cope, Charles E. Cornell, Clarence F. 
Corner, Miss Mary I. Corning, Mrs. W. H. 
Cowdery, Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin, John L. 
Cox, Mrs. A. B. Coxe, H. T. Craig, Miss 
Clara L. Crane, Miss Cora E. Crompton, 
Mrs. J. H. Cruikshank, Charles Curie, Miss 
Isabella Curtis, Mrs. M. M. Curtis, Dr. 
Annie S. Daniel, Mrs. May S. Danner, 
Clinton W. Davis, Miss Sarah J. Day, Mrs. 
Arthur B. Denny, Mrs. Elizabeth P. Devens, 
Mrs. Charles D. Dickey, Mrs. Charles G. 
Dill, Miss Edith M. Downer, Luke D. Doyle, 
Mrs. Louise S. Drew, F. T. Ducharme, Miss 
C. FE. Dudley, H. H. Dudley, Mrs. S. 
Naudain Duer, Eugene DuPont, Mrs. Nancy 
B. Dusinberre, Joseph H. Eberbach, Samuel 
C. Edmonds, Miss Laura J. Edwards, R. E. 
Einstein, C. J. Elderfield, H. Rodger Elgar, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Ellis, H. W. Ely, Mrs. A. A. 
Eshner, Mrs. H. E. Ewing, Mrs. Arthur 
Fairchild, Mrs. D. B. Fay, Roy K. Ferguson, 
Wm. C. Ferguson, Mrs. W. L. Fernald, Stark 
B. Ferriss, Mrs. Abbie H. C. Finck, Mrs. 
Janon Fisher, Mrs. Frederick W. Fleck, Mrs. 
Austin Flint, Mrs. James H. Flint, Cleveland 
Floyd, Jr., Mrs. Ellsworth T. Foote, Mrs. 
M. J. Forbes, Miss Emma P. Foster, Lindley 
M. Franklin, Jr., Mrs. George E. French, 
Mrs. J. S. Frothingham, Dr. L. Frothingham, 
Robert Frothingham, Mrs. Arthur O. Fuller, 
Miss Elisabeth B. Fullerton, Hugo Gaensslen, 
Henry J. Gaisman, Edward C. Gale, Miss 
Elizabeth W. Garitt, Saxon B. Gavitt, F. 
W. Geiler, J. Frederick Geist, Paul C. 
Gifford, Frank Gillmore, George Gilpin, Jr. 
Paul L. Godchaux, Mrs. Julius Goldman 
Leopold Goldstein, Miss Agnes Goodbody, 
Mrs. E. H. Goodman, Mrs. A. B. Goodrich, 
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Miss Juliet T. Goodrich, Dr. A. Helena 
Goodwin, B. Brittow Gottsberger, Mrs. 
Charles B. Graves, Miss Marion Greeley, 
Wm. B. Greeley, Mrs. Edmond A. Guggen- 
heim, Mrs. S. R. Guggenheim, Dr. R. M. 
Hall, Mrs. Frank Sherwood Hambleton, 
Charles A. Hardy, Wm. W. Harper, A. 
Markely Harry, Mrs. Joseph Harry, Charles 
K. Hart, Miss Mary M. Hart, Mrs. Walter 
W. Hartel, David S. Hays, Mrs. Maynard 
Hazen, Van Campen Heilner, Mrs. John 
Helber, Mrs. Frank R. Herrick, Wm. W. 
Herrick, Jr., The Misses Hersey, Mrs. F. W. 
Herz, Mrs. Florence Rice Hess, Mrs. R. B. 
Heyward, Mrs. Russell A. Hibbs, F. J. 
Higginson, G. Everett Hill, Mrs. James M. 
Hills, Miss Elizabeth N. Hoadley, James 
Hodge, Mrs. C. Hoening, Ernest P. Hoes, 
R. H. Hogsett, Miss Marioan Hood, Mrs. 
Thomas Hooker, Mrs. James R. Hooper, 
Mrs. F. K. Hoover, J. C. Hornor, Paul W. 
Houck, F. E. Howd, Miss Emily Howland, 
H. K. Hudson, Charles E. Hughes, Jr., Mrs. 
Alfred E. Hunt, Mrs. Wm. R. Hunter, Mrs. 
N. S. Hunting, Miss J. Husson, Miss Lae- 
titia, P. Huston, George H. Hutzler, Mrs. 
R. C. Hyatt, Courtney Hyde, Edward S. 
Hyde, Mrs. H. C. M. Ingraham, Percy 
Jackson, C. D. Jay, Dr. Horace H. Jenks, 
Mrs. F. C. Jennings, George H. Jennings, 
Robert E. Jennings, Mrs. J. Jeremiah, Rev. 
Alfred Johnson, Mrs. Frank S. Johnson, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. H. Keller, Mrs. Arthur F. Kelley, 
Francis J. Kellogg, Wm. S. Kellogg, Mrs. 
Wm. S. Kellogg, Miss Georgiana Kendall, 
Edwin C. Kent, Mrs. Lida F. Kenworthy, 
Emil A. C. Keppler, Wm. F. Kip, Wm. B. 
Kirkham, Fred C. Klusmann, Jacob Knup, 
Fred Kolb, Wm. Kreckman, Otto L. Kuehn, 
August Kuhn, Julius Kuhn, Mrs. Jesse E. 
Langsdorf, Mrs. E. M. Lapham, Adrian H. 
Larkin, C. W. Lasell, Mrs. E. P. Lathrop, 
Dr. Charles A. Leale, Mrs. John C. Lee, 
Mrs. F. E. Leonard, Albert F. Leonhard, 
Miss C. D. Lester, Ferdinand Letoriere, A. 
N. Lewis, Mrs. Harry H. Lobdell, Dr. Edwin 
L. Locke, George de Forest Lord, Clinton S. 
Lutkins, Col. D. A. Lyle, Miss Dorothy C. 
Lyon, Mrs. Robert L. McCarrell, Mrs. 
Samuel McCreery, Miss Mary McCullagh, 
James W. McCulloh, Miss Louise A. Mc- 


Dowell, James S. McHugh, George McLean, 
Mrs. Ridley McLean, Dr. M. A. McQuade, 
David Ives Mackie, F. G. Macomber, Jr., 
Mrs. R. A. Macready, Raymond W. 
Mainster, Mrs. Henry R. Mallory, Perci- 
val Manchester, Miss E. Gwen Martin, Paul 
J. Martin, Mrs. E. A. Marxsen, Mrs. Seabury 
C. Mastick, Alfred E. Mathieu, Mrs. Ru- 
doph Matz, Mrs. Charles S. Mauran, Mrs. 
John L. Mauran, B. Mayer, Mrs. A. Ware 
Merriam, F. L. Merriam, S. M. Meeker, 
Mrs. Wm. Metcalf, Jr., B. D. Miller, Mrs. 
B. D. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. C. Harry Miller, 
Hoyt Miller, Mrs. Virginia Miller, Dr. 
Adelaide Mills, Miss Harriet C. Mink, 
Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club, Charles G. 
Mixter, Lewis S. Mohr, W. A. Montgomery, 
Mrs. H. McK. Moore, Dr. Paul M. Moore, 
Jr., Mrs. W. G. Morley, Floyd E. Morris, 
Miss J. Grendolen Morse, Dr. David C. 
Morton, Mrs. Madge F. Morrow, Mrs. E. 
Moses, Carl L. Muller, Mrs. J. F. Murray, 
L. Nausbaum, Mrs. Emma C. Neilson, Dr. 
Wm. W. Newcomb, D. P. Newell, Henry G. 
Newhall, A. L. Newman, Harry C. Ney, Mrs. 
Harry C. Ney, Mrs. R. H. North, Adolph S. 
Ochs, Mrs. James O’Neil, John Ostermann, 
Jr., Mrs. Joseph E. Otis, E. F. Pabody, F. 
Pabst, Miss Harriet W. Pairce, Chester U. 
Palmer, Dr. T. S. Palmer, Francis Neal 
Parke, Mrs. Wm. N. Parker, Miss Edna 
Parlett, Miss Mary Parlett, Frank H. Par- 
sons, Frederick Paxson, Herbert Payson, 
Miss Alice W. Pearse, Mrs. Howard S. Peck, 
Christopher L. Peirson, Mrs. Stephen H. 
Pell, Mrs. Anna C. Pennock, Mrs. Rebecca 
M. Pentlarge, Mrs. Charlotte C. Perkins, 
Miss Hattie W. Perkins, John H. Perry, 
Julius C. Peter, A. A. Pinto, Miss Grace H. 
Poole, Mrs. W. W. Porter, H. H. Porterfield, 
Dr. Abner Post, Miss M. L. Post, H. D. 
Powers, Mrs. Frederick L. Pratt, Sherburne 
Prescott, Albert W. Pross, Wm. M. Purdy, 
Dr. Nora Rager, Howard E. Raymond, 
Charles H. Reckefus, Jr., J. J. Reed, C. A. 
Remington, Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird Club, 
Miss E. Josephine Rice, Laurence J. M. 
Rice, Mrs. Wm. A. Rice, Henry Richards, 
Mrs. James W. Riley, Edward L. Ripley, 
Mrs. Geo. S. Robbins, Samuel M. Roberson, 
Henry R. Robins, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, 


Bird-Lore 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


Rockford (Ill.) Nature Study Club, Morrison 
Rogers, Ashton Rollins, John J. Rothermel, 
Mrs. E. H. Rounds, P. W. Rounsevell, Mrs. 
Charles A. Sackett, Harry H. St. Clair, Mrs. 
Geo. L. Sargent, Fred Sauter, Mrs. Robert 
W. Sayles, Mrs. Sidney H. Scheuer, Hubert 
M. Schott, Charles W. Schuler, Donald 
Scott, Mrs. Edgar Scott, Mrs. Arthur H. 
Scribner, Willard Scudder, Phil Segaller, 
Dr. Anna P. Sharpless, Dr. Geo. C. Shattuck, 
Miss Miriam Shaw, Jerome J. Sheas, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harrison Sheldon, Miss Dora B. 
Sherburne, Frank Sherer, Mrs. John C. 
Sherlock, Mrs. E. J. Sherman, John J. 
Shortall, Edgar V. Sidman, H. R. Sinclair, 
Mrs. Burrows Sloan, Miss Betty A. Smith, 
Joseph N. Smith, Robert S. Smith, Walter 
H. Smith, Mrs. Winchell Smith, Mrs. 


Elizabeth P. Soule, W. F. Spencer, Romney 
Spring, Alfred T. Stanley, Mrs. Francis M. 


Stanwood, Mrs. Kate D. Stearns, Miss 
Caroline Steinman, Moses T. Stevens, Miss 
Amelia Stevenson, Mrs. Joseph F. Stillman, 
Mrs. C. H. Stockton, Karl Stoll, Harry H. 
Stone, Jr., J. H. Stone, Robert G. Stone, 
Rev. Albert, Stork, Stradling, 
Mrs. Charles A. Street, Wm. L. 
E. W. Strong, Mrs. Lambert Suydam, Mrs. 
Lucy W. Swift, Albert Symington, Mrs. 
Sydney R. Taber, C. M. Taney, Charles H. 


George F. 


Strietmann, 


Taylor, Jr., Mrs. Fred W. Taylor, Miss 
Marcia I. Taylor, Mrs. George E. Tener, 
Ethan W. Thompson, Mrs. Justice M. 
Thompson, L. S. Thompson, Miss Elizabeth 
Thurber, Wm. F. Tice, Mrs. J. R. Todd, 
Charles W. Townsend, Dr. Wm. D. Tracy, 
Lucius C. Tuckerman, Miss Lilla Tutin, 
Mrs. Carl J. Ulmann, Mrs. Walter M. 
Underhill, Vassar (N. Y.) Wake Robin Club, 
B. G. Volger, E. H. Vollmer, F. S. vonStade, 
Dr. Samuel F. Wadsworth, Hayden W. 
Wagner, Wm. H. Walker, Mrs. J. H. Walter. 
Mrs. Frank A. Ward, J. B. Warriner, Mrs, 
J. O. Watkins, Mrs. Julius Wegner, Mrs. 
Julius E. Weil, Charles W. Welch, Wm. Y. 
Wemple, Mrs. Charles F. Wentworth, Mrs. 
David Wesson, West Chester (Pa.) Bird 
Club, Richard M. H. Wharton, T. Duncan 
Wheeler, Miss Gertrude White, N. G. White, 
Miss Harriet E. Whittier, Frank Widmer, 
Mrs. George B. Wilbur, Ranson E. Wilcox, 
Mrs. Frank G. Wild, James M. Willcox, 
Mrs. Charles A. Williams, Irving L. Wilson, 
Adam Winter, Miss Mary Ray Winters, 
Ernest Wolkwitz, Woman’s Club (Conn.), 
Glen Wright, Mrs. Lucien Wulsin, Jr., Miss 
Annette Young, Charles Yung, W. H. 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Henry Ziegler, Eugene J. 
Zukor. 


